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POETRY. 


a military or feudal aristocracy, but that of wealth and 
talent. 
advance farther, until all shall equally share the gov- 
ernment of all, as in the barbarian assembly, bur with 
a difference proportioned to the higher social state. 
Then will have been completed a spiral, marked as to 
extent of political power by the following stages of as- 
cent and descent, passing from the liberty of all, in a 
rude state, back again to the liberty of all in a highly 
refined social condition. 

Thus, in the unsettled, wandering life of the rude 
barbarian tribe, all are equal, all have a voice in elect- 
ing their chief. (Power in all.) 

In the settled form of the feadal system, the lords 
alone elect the king ; they alone govern the people, 
each being supreme in his own territory. (Power in 
the few.) 

At last the king is hereditary, and concentrates the 
chief power in his own hands. The feudal warriors 
are subdued ; cities rise into importance ; the third es- 
tate, or class of commoners, is recognized, and indus- 





: Ode to an Indian Gold Coin, 
Written in Cherical Malabar. 
BY JOHN LEYDEN. 


Slave of the dark and dirty mine! 
What vanity has brought thee here, 
How can I love to see thee shine 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear? 
The tent rope’s flapping !one I hear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; 
The jackal’s shriek burst on my ear, 
When mirth and music wont to charm. 


By Cterical’s dark wandering stream 
Where cane-tufts shadow all the wild, 
Sweet visions haunt my waking dream 
Of Teviot loved while still a ehild 
Of castled rocks stupendous piled 
By Esk or Eden’s classic wave, 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, 
Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave! 


try and commerce are called into new life; but with 
the growth and development of industry there arises a 
new aristocracy, that of wealth. This soon contrives 
to have its own interests chiefly represented in the le- 
gislative body, and enact laws tavorable to itself. (Here 
we have again power in the few.) 

Finally, industry will become organized, and con- 
ducted in such a way as to give every individual wealth 
and education—and a political sphere only commen- 
surate with his power to fill it. (Thus we return to 
the liberty of all.) 

It ie established, then ; it is incontestable, that na- 
tions are rapidly tending to popular forms of govern- 
ment, where the people will be the sovereign power, 
and the only source of power, and will choose public 
servants to execute the laws which they collectively 
make ; they will be free, obeying no human laws ex- 
cept those made by themselves. And now we approach 
the terminus of our somewhat lengthy lucubration, 
whose object was to show that society has from early 
times been approaching a combined order. We have 
tried to present the idea, that the world was prepared 
for the introduction of Christianity ; that it was intro- 
duced and established by a providential course of events; 
that this introduction and establishment of the idea of 
the unity of man with God and with his fellow-man, 
guaranteed its complete development and practical re- 
alization on the Earth, and this only through results of 
its own working, namely, advance of human intelli- 
gence, establishment of religious liberty, and estab- 
lishment of political liberty. We have maintained that 
these were but means toa higher end, and had we 
time at present, it might be shown that political liberty 
such as it now exists in the freest and most republican 
countries, 1s but the shadow of, and a mere transition 
to, that real, full, complete liberty, which is man’s nat- 
ural birthright, and which he can enjoy only in the 
combined, associated order of society. Humanity, in 
its continued advance, must pass from the political 
freedom of the present day, (which goes no further 
than giving every man the liberty to vote, and express 
his opinions,) to the combined order. Progress lies 
through another route ; movement in any other diree- 
tion will be retrograde, either to anarchy or despotism. 
And go on, the world must ; it cannot stop at political 
freedom, even of the most ultra kind. Universal suf- 
frage alone, or mere political measures, whether ema- 
nating from prince or trom peasant can never reach 
much less destroy the canker that is eating ite way to 
the very core of civilized society. On the contrary, 
with the present industrial system in the crowded coun- 
tries of Europe, the introduction of the largest politi- 
cal liberty,—of universal suffrage, if this were rested 
in as an end. would but increase the existing evils 
With the present method of conducting industry, ex- 
tensive political freedom cannot by any means continue 
for any length of time, except under a rare combina- 
| tion of circumstances, such as now exist in the United 
| States, but which will do so no longer after the expir- 
The truths of this as- 
Let 


Fide, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade! 
‘The perished bliss of youth’s first prime, 
That once so bright on fancy played 
Revives no more in after time ; 
Far from my sacred natal clime 
I haste to an untimely grave ; 
The daring thoughts that soared sublime, 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. 


Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear, 
A gentle vision comes by night, 
My lonely widowed heart to cheer ; 
Her eyes are dim with many a tear, 
That once were guiding stars to mine; 
Her fond heart throbs with many a fear— 
I cannot bear to see thee shine. 


For thee—for thee, vile yellow slave, 
Lieft a heart that loved me true! 
I crossed the tedious ocean wave 
To roam in climes unknown and new, 
The cold wind of the stranger blew 
Chill on my withered heart :—the grave, 
Dark and untimely met my view— 
And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


Ha! comest thou now so late to mock 
A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn, 
Now that his frame the lightuing shock 
Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne ? 
From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
To memory’s fond regrets, the prey, 
Vile slave, thy yellow dross I scorn ? 
Go mix thee with thy kindred clay! 





From the American Female Poets. 
To a Child Playing with a Watch. 
BY MR&. O8GOOD: 
rtthou playing with Time in thy sweet baby-glee ? 
Vill he pause on his pinions to frolic with thee? 
Dh! show him those shadowless, innocent eyes, 
look of bewildered and beaming surprise ; 
t him look on that cheek Where thy rich hair reposes, 
here dimples are playing ‘bo peep’ with the roses ; 
His wrinkled brow press with light kisses and warm, 
nd clasp his rough neck with thy soft wreathing arm, 
Perhaps thy bewitching and infantile sweetness 
ay win him for once to delay in his fleetness ; 
° pause,ere he rifle relentless in flight, 
blossom so glowing of bloom and of light. 
ven, then would I keep thee. my beautiful child, 
ith thy blue eyes unshadowed, thy blush undefiled; 
ith thy innocence only to guard thee from ill, 
a life’s sunny dawning, a lily-bud still ! 


- THE HARBINGER. 


For the Harbinger. 
Approach of Society from Remote Ages towards 
the Combined Order. 
A word asto Germany: We have seen that in oth- 
Countries, feudalism gave way to the establishment 
monarchy, of a central power. 1a Germany, how- 
*r, this essential process has been delayed by two 
uses. First, by its having been the great stronghold 
the feudal system, the theatre upon which it attain- 


| ation of one or two centuries. 
sertion must be evident on a little consideration. 





us, then, briefly examine it. 

First, then, how is it possible that political equality 
ean long exist in any nation where there is a vast ine- 
“ils greatest perfection. And secondly, by the con-| quality in every other respect? Where the few roll in 
“sof the emperors with the popes. As the empe-| wealth, and enjoy every comfort afforded by modern 
brs were humbled, the nobles were strengthened, and | civilization, while the great mass of voters are doomed 
uring the reign of Henry the 5th, they made them- to an incessant toil, that hardly enables them to obtain 
ven independent princes. Io the progress of this| even the necessaries of life. Such is the inequality pro- 
Yon towards unity, however, the number of these | duced, and inevitably produced, in all densely popula- 
“Y princes has dwindled from some hundred, down | ted countries, where labor is conducted on the system 
thirty-eight. These, too, are destined to go by the | of wages. It has been abundantly proved by statis- 
ard in the systematic effort now making for the po-| tics, by government reports, by admissions of prime 
“a unity of Germany, and we can hardly hope that | ministers, and in other modes, that in proportion to the 
change will be a bloodless one. But, peaceful or 


lent, the change must come ; for this is the age of! poverty, crime and ignorance among the mass, on the 





‘Amparoam Uxiom of Assocts- cipation ; and when the social question has come up, 
No. 111 ~ With regard to those countries that have established 
a ert year, eae for six | representative governments, and where there does not 
painy ba edpies to the | exist universal suffrage, the chief power has descended 


. . from the king into the hands of the aristocracy—not 












But it cannot stop here ; it must descend or 





degree of civilization in all countries, is the amount of 
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ment among the few, on the other. 


ilization, has been most thorough!'y elaborated. 


esta 


than 
suffra 


the two classes, the rich and the poor. 


smother fies ever ready to burst forth again. 


to labor. 


nest faith i: God, to see this way. 


Political Eonomists. 


set shall 


wages which vill but just keep the workers alive. 
there, politica liberty, is to be acquired by civilized 
nations ; if miversal suffrage is to be proclaiamed, it 


wages lwor, and the adoption of the associative prin- 
ciple, anl the scientific organization of industry. In 
no othe: way can the frightful and increasing diver- 
gence o society into two extreme classes, the few 
rich andthe many poor, be arrested ; only thuscan a 
threatend dissolution of all social order be averted ; 
only thu can the masses be rendered intelligent and 
and virtuus enough for self-government; and only 
thus can umanity at all continue to advance. 

For leus examine a little more closely the effects 
of the sytem of wages labor; and first we will state 
the threeonly possible modes in which capital and la- 
bor can - employed, and then see which mode is most 
in accorance with the equality, the brotherhood, the 
true destiy of man. 

The fist mode of employing capital and labor, is by 
the indidual who possesses both. He owns, perhaps, 
a small ptch of land, a few rude implements, seeds, 
stock, & and an average amount of bodily strength 
and mantl dexterity. He owns just the amount of cap- 
ital that 's own personal labor can put into activity and 
no more.He consumes,he uses, hardly anything that he 
does not roduce himself. He procures and prepares his 
own foo¢ makes his own Tciothes; builds his own 
dwelling makes the very tools he works with. Todo 
all this, cen in the roughest manner, requires him to 
be prettpusy. But he dislikes incessant toil, and, 
thereforeontracts his circle of wants as much as pos- 
sible, anis contented with the coarsest food, and the 
rudest cthing and shelter. We have here evidently 
a conditn approaching that of the savage, one with- 
out wan, Without riches, without any of the means 
of devebing his nature. It is only the natural result, 
carried d to an extreme, of this first mode of em 
ploying pital, namely, by absorbing it only in the 
personalibor of the owner. A lighter shade of this 
result is sen among the settlers of a new country, 
where lal is cheap, and where, consequently, every 
one whoan purchase a farm, and tries as far as pos- 
sible to ‘e an independant life. Each farmer attends 
to a variy of pursuits. He tills the soil and hews 
the woofor his log-house ; prepares much of the ma- 
terial fonis own clothing ; makes what he can of his 
own furrure and tools, and does all this either by 
himself ‘ with the least possible assistance. ‘For all 
his neiglors are proprietors, too, and as desirous as 


himself live independantly ; to work with their own 






‘one hand, and the degree of wealth, luxury and refine- 
This great gulf is | there is, (where all are nearly equal in wealth,) either 
widest, and ever widening, in all those countries that | no labor to hire, or it is very dear. 
have carried industry to its highest pertection ; and | limiting the employment of Capital by the extent of 
where-all that goes to make up that which we call civ- 
So 
that we are presented with the singular fact, that while 
the tendency of government is now everywhere to a 
popular form ; while the people of Europe are now ri- 
sing @” masse to overthrow their tyrannic rulers, and 
representative and free governments, the very 
acquisition of their just rights, if it went no farther 
securing of political equality and universal 
, would be productive of greater evils than 
those they now endure ; and for the simple reason that 
thus would be let loose the elements of strife between 
Universal 
suffrage to would at once be the signal for a war be- 
tween these two divisions of society, a war which 
would soon seek other weapons than the ballot box, 
and after a period of anarchy and bloodshed would 
terminate na heavy despotism; which could but 
Such, 
we say, woild be the inevitable result of grantiug uni- 
versal freedem, under existing circumstances, if Provi- 
dence ever vatchful, had not, in view of this particular 
juncture ; ttis great crisis in human affairs, provided a 
way to recoicile the otherwise perpetuaily hostile claims 
of rich anc poor, of employer and employed, of the 
owner of laor, and the owner of capital, or the means 
Yes! Providence has provided a way ; or 
rather has nised up, now as at other junctures a man 
for the times,a proper soul to discover this way ; for 
jt has ever leen there ; has ever been open to man- 
kind; but phlosophers and the world’s leaders have ever 
passed it by blinded by their selfishness and scepticism. 
It wanted bit a little heart—warmth, a little Christian 
sympathy wth human suffering, coupled with an ear- 
And what isit ? 
It is the asaciation of men in a co-operative society, 
where all sill possess, all shall work, and all share a 
just proporion of the product of their joint labor. 
Simple as ths idea is, it has never entered the heads of 
It appears to have been utter- 
ly out of thé power to imagine any other mode of 
conducting idustry except by labor for wages, or hired 
labor; wher one set of men shall work, and another 
for the work done, not in proportion to its 
value, but in yroportion to their care for their own in- 
terest, and tle degree of competition among the 
workers to get work ; which competition in crowded 
countries, or my where tends continually, as the Po- 
litical Economsts admit themselves, to that amount of 


if 


can be preserved only by the abolition of the system of 
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capital, rather than with his, and reeeive wages. Hence 


But the effect of 


the owner’s personal labor isevident in the rudeness 
and imperfection of all the products of such labor. For 
dividing his attention among so many pursuits, each of 
which in itself requires an outlay of large capital and 
the labor of many men to carry it on in a proper man- 
ner, it is, of course, impossible that what he produces 
should be anything else than rade in quality and scant 
in quantity. And the more the population of a coun- 
try is scattered ; the farther it is removed from a city, 
just in that degree is there a greater equality of con- 
dition among them ; the more are capital and labor 
united in the same person; and hence the greater is 
the variety of avocations followed by each ; the great- 
er the imperfection in the articles produced; and the 
greater the general poverty, ignorance and uncouth- 
ness of the people; who thus approach the indepen- 
dence of savage life. Thus, then, if the members of 
a community labored in this way, isolatedly, each with 
his own capital, merely, whether upon a farm, or even 
in some one particular pursuit, society would retrograde 
instead of advance. But in order that it may advance, 
that new spheres for human energies and activity may 
be ever opened up, that there may be an ever expand- 
ing circle of human wants and satisfactions, that the 
ceaseless unfolding of man’s spiritual nature may be 
furthered to the utmost by a corresponding growth and 
perfecting of material means, it is essential that men 

combine their powers. It is only through the union of 
capital and labor on a large scale, that all those branch- 
es of industry have been developed, which now fill the 
world with countless articles of necessity and luxury. 
It is, however, in the second mode, that in present civ- 
ilization, capital and labor have been employed in pro- 
duction, namely, on the system of labor for wages. 
Here, though the capital and labor are united as to ob- 
ject, they are separated as to persons; one class of 
men own the soil, or the tools, or the material, or all 
three at once, while another class own but their labor. 

Now, this wages system produces, and has produced, 
as we have seen, most mighty results; but carried out 
to its extreme, as itis in all populous countries, and 

where machinery is extensively employed, it results in 

the impoverishment and degradation of the mass of 
workers, through excess of competition ; in the sweep- 

ing of small capitalists into the ranks of the workers, 

and in the amassing of enormous wealth by those few, 

whose greater capital, business talent, or position in 

life, has enabled them to defy all competition, and dis- 

tance all rivals. Thus, in all civilized countries, while 

national wealth increases, national poverty keeps pace 

with it. Wealth accumulates on one side, since capi- 

tal not only begets capital, but also seeks to unite itself 

with capital, for the sake of increase, producing vast 

corporations for commercial, manufacturing, and a 

thousand other purposes. Watch the progress of any 

city. In proportion as it increases in size and impor- 

tance, as its trade and business flourish, or, asin com- 

mon parlance, it is a prosperous city, just in that degree 

does it develope the great contrasts of social life. As 

splendid palaces arise in one quarter, so surely do hov- 

els reveal themselves in another. No sooner can it 
boast of its half-dozen millionaires, of its upper-ten- 
dom, than its pauper and criminal lists, sum up their 
thousands. This is the case in Europe, it will be the 
case in this country, nay is even now beginning. As 
long as population is comparatively sparse , where land 
is plenty and living cheap, the demand for labor will 
exceed the supply, wages will be high, and under these 
circumstances, the majority of those who work for 
wages will be able to live in comparative comfort. But 
let land be dear or all bought up ; let population thick- 
en, and machinery do the work of hand labor, thus 
causing the supply of labor to exceed the demand, and 
then will all new countries be precisely in the condi- 
tion of the old. Under free governments they will 
only tend more rapidly to this condition. The pro- 
grees of the United States, is for this reason among 
others, unexampled in history. 
given to the spirit of enterprise. 


The reins are here 
There is no check 
from government, but every stimulus offered by cheap- 
ness of land ; great variety of soil and climate ; vast 
mineral wealth, extensive water courses, and every fa- 
cility for internal communication. Under all this, pop- 
ulation doubles every thirty years, cities spring up with 
mushroom rapidity, and extensive as 1s our present ter- 
ritory, a comparatively short time will suffice to fill it 
up ; and then the wages system and machinery will 
press as h ard on us as it does on the people of Europe. 
But leaving the contemplation of the future of this 
country, let us see what Europe will be forced to do in 
the present emergency. Under the existing competi- 
tive system of industry, and labor for wages, there are 
in Europe about thirtecn millions of paupers, seventeen 
millions who are in indigent circumstances, and fifty 
millions whom any remission of labor, or diminution of 
wages, would at once reduce to want. (Leekie, quo- 
ted by Paulding.) Population is crowded ; land is all 
oceupied, or monopolized by the few; the wages sys- 
tem and machinery, combined with other, though less 
fruitful causes, increase the evil daily, augmenting the 
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number of the poor, now about ome im ten of all 
inhabitants, and adding to the wealth of the rich ; and 
withal, the masses are now rising against their oppres- 
sors ; are clamorous for their rights, and struggling to 
establish popular governments. But if they succeed, 
if democracy is triumphant while the present indus- 
trial system is retained, they will hardly better their 
condition for any length of time, for they will but ex- 
change a political oppression for an smdustrial one. 
The same cause remaining, the same effect will follow, 
and that in a greater degree, from the stimulus given 
to individual enterprise by free government. Compe- 
tition and wages industry receiving new impetus, will 
sooner show their effects in increased extremes of rich 
and poor ; and should governments, dreading a war of 
classes, seek to avert it by encouraging emigration, 
hoping thus by diminishing population at home, to les- 
sen the intensity of competition for work, and thereby 
raise wages, this would be found but a temporary pal- 
liative . The small increase of comfort thus obtained, 
would favor increase of population in preportion ; the 
gap would soon be filled, and the experiment, how- 
ever often repeated, would exhibit the same result. 
Under democratic governments, and universal suf- 


frage, such an expedient, could it be resorted to, might 

postpone, but could not avert a war of classes; but let | 
us for a moment suppose that it could ; let us suppose, | 
with the political economists, that the wages system is 

the only true one, and that the misery in Europe is not 

owing chiefly to competition, wages labor, and the use 

of machinery, ina crowded population ; but arises en- 

tirely from other causes, which may be removed. Sup- 

pose that they are removed, and that all the laboring 

classes have at once a regular supply of work, and, as 

in former times, wages sufficient to keep them at least 

in tolerable comfort ; all clogs are removed, and every 

thing goes on smoothly. What in the end will be the | 
result? Either the system of competitive and wages 

labor will finally give all men the means of developing 

and enjoying their whole powers as human beings; 

will enable them to live as God intended (judging from 

che capacities he has given,) they should live on earth, 
or it will not. If it will, it is the true mode ot indus- 

try ; if it will not, it is,of course, not the true mode. 

Let us see if it will. Under the supposed arrange- 

ment, the mass of mankind work for wages, which are 
paid by the few rich, who are scattered here and there, 
at proper intervals, forthe sake of gathering around 
them, and giving employment to their poorer brothers. 
All, on the supposition, receive wages sufficient to keep 
them at first in tolerable comfort. ‘Their wages, how- 
ever, in time, increase, (for this is the true system, and 
must inevitably lead all men to opulence,) so that each 
can annually lay by a larger sum. At last the grand 
period arrives ; all have acquired wealth ; mea have 
abundance to satisfy their wants, as far as money or 
wealth alone will do it. And now a wonderful still- 
ness has eome over the earth ; wages labor has ceased, 
for all are rich, and no one is obliged to work for ano- 
ther. But work must be done, for gold is not food and 
clothing ; and as nobody can hire work, each must 
work for himself ; each must work also with his own 
capital. But this, ithas been shown, will bring back 
the primitive poverty, and then the mass, having lost 
their wealth, must again go to work for wages, again 
to travel the same perpetual round. Behold to what 
absurdities are we led by adopting the wages system 
as the true method of human industry ; or else, on the 
other hand, to what practical Atheism, by resting in 
the belief, that the known results of this system,wealth 
for the few, grinding poverty for the many, is the per- 
petual doom of humanity upon the Earth, this rich and 
glorious earth that even now repays so bountifully the 
slight and awkward labor at present bestowed on it, 
but which a little united and harmonic human indus- 
try would quickly transform into a store-house of un- 
ceasing plenty, and intoa paradise of beauty unim- 
agined. 

But God is just and wise ; and the wages system of 
labor being productive of such frightful results when 
carried to iis extreme, and incapable in any degree, of 
providing properly for all men, must pass away. It has 
performed its function of providing a stepping-stone 
for humanity tw pass from the individual and free la- 
bor of the savage or barbarian, to the associated and 
free labor of the Combined Order. Except through 
competition and wages labor, men could not possibly 
have advanced toa higher social order. But now this 
method has accomplished its task, it has developed and 
carried industry to the desired point. To retain it 
longer, now that population thickens ; that machinery 
daily encroaches more and more on the sphere of hand 
labor, and while the masses are about to seize the reins 
of government, and legislate for themselves; to keep 
up, we say, the old system, in the face of all the re- 
sults which, under these circumstances, it does and 
will produce, will only be setting it to pull down what 
it has built up ; or like continuing to use the axe and 
saw on the house after it is finished. No! with all the 
new features of the times, the system of wages labor 
is inconsistent ; the only means whereby the awaken- 
ing population of crowded Europe can escape fearful 
anarchy and bloodshed , the only avenue to peace and 
prosperity for the world is by the acoption of the 

Third mode of employing capital and labor, and 
that is, in a mode analogous to the first, or where all 
shall own capital, and all shall absorb it in their own 
labor ; not isolatedly, however, as in the first method, 
but combinedly. In this mode, as in the first, capital 
and lador are united, both as to object and as to per- 
sons ; whereas in the second mode, or wages labor, 
they are united only as to object, and pot as to persons ; 
labor and capital are both directed to a certain manu- 
facture, but the capital is owned by one man, or corpo- 


| was a young female, of great beauty. 


i 
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nd 1 he 
in trace the spiral, in the n | 
al and labor, as we go from t 
lowest condition of industry, through the civilized, 
the Combined Order. The small proprietor, as an in- 
dividual, owns capital, and absorbs it in his own per- 
sonal labor ; and in like manner the associated Pha- 
lanx is an individual society, a large proprietor, and 
absorbs its own capital with its own labor, the capital 
and labor of its members, singly and collectively. Thus 
it is that for competitive and antagonistic industry and 
wages labor, will be substituted co-operative labor and 
unitary interests. Thus, at last, will the Divine law of 
man’s social lite be complied with, and men will be 
happy, for they will begin to realize on earth, the great 
Christian idea of unity, in its broadest sense—or unity 
with God in true religion, as above stated, with their 
fellow-men in true society; and with the works of 
God in outward nature ,through ever multiplying spheres 
of creative art and industry. W. H. M. 


Hinpoo Winow.—One morning, soon after the sun 
had risen, I entered upon a spacious plain, and beheld 
at one end of it a considerable crowd. Upona nearer 
approach I found that the inhabitants of the neighboring 
city were assembled to celebrate a suttee. The ple of 
wood was already raised. The victim to be sacrificed 
A spectator in- 
formed me that she was the widow of the deceased 
Rajah—and, as his favorite wife, was to be burned 
with the body of her husband. The yore, Rajah, 
with his court, attended the ceremony. The city 
poured forth its inmates to witness the portp, which 
surpassed any similar exhibition that had taken place 
for many years. The sufferer was preceded by sever- 
al led horses, superbly caparisoned, attended by forty 
or fifty Brahmins, and followed by an immenje number 
of women, to the sound of tomtoms and othir instru- 
ments of the country. Having taken leate of the 
reigning prince, who was her son-in-law, it presence 
of the whole court, she advanced towards a shall wood 
fire, from which the fatal pyre was to be ied, ad 
threw into it the customary offering of incejse. She 
then took off her various golden ornaments, Which she 
distributed to her attendants, bestowing at |he same 
time upon many of the spectators different 
flowers. She bade a last farewell to all whom she held 
dear on earth, without shedding a single tear/ascended 
the pile with a firm step, and laid herself dgvn by the 
liteless body of her husband. The entran@ was im- 
mediately closed up with dry straw, and the whole 
pile surrounded with the same cogbustibl material. 
The officiating priest set fire to it at the folr corners, 
and the wood, which was remarkably dry juickly in 
a blaze. ‘The musical instruments were souded upon 
this, with redoubled force, lest the cries ofthe victim 
should be heurd. 

She lay unmoved till the flames began to @rl around 
her body, when making one dreadful effgt, she re- 
leased herself from her situation, leaped frog the pile, 
and ran into the stream of the Ganges, whgh flowed 
near the spot. Instead of emotions of pityfand afiec- 
tion, the bystanders, and even the courfexpressed 
openly their contempt and disgust for an indyidal, who 
could bring such unheard of disgrace upon er religion 
and her triends. The Brahmins pursuid and fought her 
forcibly back. They replaced her upon the pile, and 
as soon as she had been fastened to the they let 
fall the canopy, which had been raisedbver the de- 
ceased Rajah, and thus prevented her furtitr struggles. 
The whole pile, as well as both the bodies was shoitly 
consumed ; and the ashes of the dead were collected 
and placed in one urn. The procession reurned in the 
order it came, and I pensively followed it nto the city 
of Benares.—Smith’s Travels. 


Deatas From Bap Curese.—On Thursday Mr. Ba- 
ker held an inquest at the London Hospitial, oa the 
body of Norah Cochlin, 19. Deceased, with htr far- 
ther and two brothers, arrived in London on Wcnes- 
day last, and took a lodging in Gower-place, Waite- 
chapel. In the evening they partook of bread aese 
for supper, and ate very heartily. Shortly afte this 
meal she was seized with cramps and purging, ald all 
the symptoms of cholera. She was removedio the 
hospital, but though every remedy was resortedjo, she 
expired the same night. The farther and twobroth- 
ers had since died in Whitechapel workhousewnoder 
similar circumstances. Dr. H. Letheby, wh had 
made a post mortem examination deposed thagn the 
interior of the stomach he found small por of 
cheese diffused throught, and on subjecting the} to a 
microscope, they were found to be covered fith a 
quantity of parasitacal fungi, indicative of decqposi- 
tion. He attributed death to the cheese. Thepoison 
in it was quite sufficient to cause death, and poduce 
symptoms precisely similar to those of the eplera- 
Bad fish, fruit, or flour, and bad German sau-age$vould 
produce a like effeet. Verdict: “ We find tht the 
deceased died from the deleterious effects ofputrid 
cheese, and we think it right to caution th@ublic 
against purchasing unwholesome food, fish, mea flour, 
&c., which, taken into the stomach, producejll the 
symptoms exhibited in cases of cholera.” Th@oro- 
ner said he believed that this cheese came froj Hol- 
land, and was sold about ihe streets at 2d. a pund. 
The public could not be too strongly cautioned gainst 
purchasing it.— London paper. 


Axsp-eL-Kaper’s Wives ann CHILpRen.— 
second room were the three coloured wives of 
Kader on their mattresses, with their children 
arms. The faces of the latter are very pretty. 
heads areentirely shaved. They say bon jour 
shake hands very willingly. The women are a 
ted in white stuffs, a sort of long gown, and 
tunics of muslin or cloth,fastened at the breast by 
of silver, On their naked feetthey wear rings 
same metal. Their head dress conceals their 
tirely. Their ears are pierced for immence ea 
which reach as low as their shoulders. Some 
women in this room were tatooed on the fa 
arms, in the most curious manner. They ap 
resined to their fate, but much astonished at the 
of the surrounding world. The third room is th 
curious of all. Itis a large saloon, darkened 
partial closing of the shutters, the faint light 
tains ingress being increased by that of an end 
fire. Here we found the white wife of the Ex, on 
a sofa, watching over her children at play. he is 
about forty years old, and her face is handsomfand, 
though the expression be somewhat severe, it i@y no 
means bad. Her white garments are finer thadhose 
of the black concubines. Her sad glance seed to 
ask Heaven what would be the future fate of } 
happy family. Of the two daughters of the En 
is a suberb beauty.— Tribune of the Gironde. 
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electrici 
as it crosseseach break. A ne, 

charged and aspark sent through the coil. To the 
eye this seems to cross both breaks at the same instant, 
although there are twenty-five miles in length. The 
= is made in a room which has an arched 
ceiling, 
and If, then, this board be so 
placed that the revolving mirror may reflect the sparks, 
and (the room of course being darkened) the mirror 
be put in motion and the charge sent along the coils 
of wire, the first break in the wire will be marked by 
a reflection of the mirror on the arch, and the spark at 
the second break will be a little further along on the 
arch. Thus, if the mirror be making one hundred rev- 
olutions per second, and the reflecitons of the two 
marks be one-eightieth part of a revolution while the 
electiicity was passing twenty-five miles ; and the 
time occupied is of course, one-eight-thousandth part 
of a second, which would give a velocity of 200,000 
miles per second. 

After repeating the experiment with coils of wire of 
various lengths, from five to a hundred miles, and find- 
ing the distance between the reflections on the arched 
wall to vary in precisely the same ratio with the lengths 
of wire, and the final result to be unvarying, it is evi- 
dent that the problem has been solved, and the velocity 
of electricity ascertained. 
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Imrroven Steam Cooxine Arparatus.—The Bos- 
ton Traveller in speaking of the new steam cooking 
apparatus for steaming and cooking gives the follow- 
ing account of the patent apparatus introduced into 
the State Reform School Building, at Westboro’, and 
which is advertised in our columns by Messrs. White- 
ly and Gallup, whose establishment is located at 22 
Water street, in this city. 

“ The arrangement of the apparatus for cooking, 
washing and boiling water for bathing, &c., consists 
of a portable upright steam bviler, of three horse pow- 
er, which is built upon a new principle. The bottom 
of this boiler has a number of tubes hanging downwards 
over the fire. The fire chamber is lined with fire 
brick which retains the heat, and causes the combus- 
tion of the coals to be so perfect that very little heat 
indeed can escape into the chimney ; the saving of 
fuel by this boiler, it is said, will be at least thirty per 
cent greater than by any other in use. 

On the left of the steam boiler are arranged three 
separate, double-bodied cast iron boiling kettles, hold- 
ing 60 gallons each. They have no mason work 
around them, but are supported by wrought iron 
stands. These pans are for boiling meats, soups, 
vegetables, &c. An iron pipe, with branch pipes 
and valves, conveys the steam from the boiler to each 
kettle, The boiling can be regulated with the great- 
est nicety, by opening or shutting the valve which con- 
veys the steam into the space between the double bod- 
ied kettles. The condensed water from the kettles is 
conveyed into a cistern in the cellar, and can be pump- 
ed from thence into the kitchen, to be used for all pur- 
poses where hot water may be required. The same 
steam-boiler also supplies steam to seven wash-tubs in 
the Laundry, and also to a large trough for boiling 
linen. The steam from the boiler is also taken to a 
large cistern, one hundred feet from the boiler, which 
keeps about 200 gallons of water hot for bathing pur- 
poses. When we take into consideration that the 
whole of this work is done with one small fire, it ap- 
pears to be a most remarkably complete and perfect 
apparatus.” 


Tue ARcusisuor AND THE Pors.—The Archbishop 
of Pans addressed on Sunday a pastoral letter to his 
clergy, from which, we give the following :—“ Mon- 
sieur le Cure--Our soul is plunged in grief. The 
Church suffers in its chief. The capital of the Chris- 
tian world is a prey to factions. Blood has been shed 
athome, even in the palace of our well-beloved Pon- 
tiff, Pius IX. The Vicar of Christ has commenced 
his passion. He is drinking from that bitter cup of 
ingratitude which he foretasted on the day when his 
magnanimous soul resolved to effect by confidence 
and love the redemption of his country. The father 
of the liberty of Ltaly is, perhaps, at this moment no 
longer at liberty himself. God holds in His hands the 
hearts of all men. May He enlighten the blind, 
repress hatred and animosity, appease civil discord, 
and confound the plots of the wicked. These plots 
are vast and covered with darkness; and those who 
are weaving them do not intend to direct them 
against the temporal chief of one of the smallest states 
of Europe, but against the head of Catholicism. To 
enslave the people, they are trying to break the bonds 
which bind them together. Let us all pray, M. le 
Curé ; the priests will every day at mass recite the 
prayer, ‘Prosummo Pontifice,” Call upon the faithful 
to join their prayers to yours. Let all men of holy 
minds unite with us in fervent communion. At a 
future day, if circumstances require, we will ordain 
public prayers to be put up. 


Errects oF Domestication on Birps.—Professor 
Low, in speaking of the effects of domestication on 
birds, says: “‘ They lose the power of flight by the 
increased size of their abdomen, and the diminished 
power of their pectoral muscles; and other parts of 
their body are altered to suit this conformation. All 
their habits change, they lose the caution and sense 
of danger, which, in their native state, they possessed. 
The male no longer retires with a single female to 
breed, but becomes polygamous, and his progeny lose 
the power and the will toregain the freedom, of their 
race ” 


Beavtirut Action oF tae Son.—The illuminating 
influence of the sun is displayed in a remarkable de- 
gree by the plant cacalia ficoides : its leaves combine 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere during the night, 
and are as sour as sorrrell in the morning ; as the sun 
rises, they garadually lose their oxygen, and are taste- 
less by noon ; and by the continued action of the light, 
they lose more and more, till they become bitter. 


and is the principle tim 

soft, and easily worked, wearing away too quickly io 
be used for floors. It seems to have all the durability 
which anciently gave the cypress so much celebrity, 
Posts which have been exposed to the weather three 
quarters of a century, (since the foundation of the mis. 
sions,) show no marks of decay in the wood, and are 
now converted into beams and posts for private dwel. 
lings. In California this tree is called the dalo colorg. 
do. Itis the king of trees. On the 28th of February, 
on the coast near the north-western point of Monterey 
Bay, he speaks as follows of this same tree: A forest 
of palo colvroda, at the foot of the mountain in this yi- 
cinity, is noted for the great size and height of the trees . 
I measured one which was 275 feet in height, and fif- 
teen feet in diameter, three feet above the base (45 feet 
in circumference.) Though this was distinguished by 
the greatest girth, other surrounding trees were but lit- 
tle inferior in size, and still taller, that is, of course 
more than two hundred and seventy-five feet in height. 


En.arcement oF Lonpon.—The increase of the 
metropolis on all sides was in proportion to the 
length of the reign of George the Third. The space 
up to Mary-le-bone was filled in ; Southwark became 
a mass of houses united with Westminster; and new 
towns, rather than suburbs, appeared in all quarters ; 
some with the names of towns, as Camden and Som- 
ers Towns; to which have been added, since the 
death of the Prince, Portland Town ; a good half of 
Paddington, now joined with Kilburn; a world of new 
streets between Baddington and Notting-hill ; Not- 
ting-hill itself, including Shepherd’s Bush ; another 
new world of streets called Belgravia,between Knights- 
bridga und Pimlico; others out by Peckham and 
Camberwell, including Clapman and Norwood ; and 
others again on the east, reaching as far as the skirts 
of Epping Forest! Indeed, every village which was 
in the immediate and even the remote neighborhood 
of London, and was quite distinct from one another at 
the beginning of the reign of George the Third, is now 
almost, if not quite, joined with it, including Higgate 
and Hampstead themselves on the north, Norwood on 
the south, Turnham Green and Parson’s Green on the 
west, and Laytonstone on the east. The whole of 
this enormous mass of houses now presents us, more or 
less, in all quarters, with handsome streets, and even 
with squares: and the two sides of tne river are uni- 
ted by a series of noble bridges. New churches also 
have rizen in every direction ; and though the archi- 
tecture is none of the best, they contribute to a gene- 
ral air of neatness and freshness, which the increase of 
education and politeness promises to keep up. ‘There 
is un old prophecy that Hampstead is to be in the mid- 
die of London; a phenomenon that London would 
really seem inclined to bping about. Buta metropolis 
must stop somewhere ; and the very causes of its 
growth (we mean the facilities of carriage, &e.,) will 
ultimately, perhaps sooner than is looked for, prevent 
it. Railways now allow numbers to reside at a dis- 
tanse, who a few years ago would have remained 0 
London. 

Ancient British London is conjectured to have beea 
about a mile long anda halfa mile wide, Modem 
London occupies an era of about eighteen square 
miles ; and all this space, deducting not quite two miles 
for the river, is filled up with houses and public build- 
ings, with a population of perhaps two million of souls, 
and with riches from all parts of the globe. Io this 
respect London may justly be said to be the ‘metropo 
lis of the world 7 though Paris has the advance of 
in some others. 


S.ieicnine wits a TiceR.—A novel exhibition wa 
presented in Washington stfeet, and on the Neck 
yesterday, which drew off attention for a time from 
the racers. Herr Driesbach made his appearance 
an elegant sleigh with his pet tiger by his side ; not the 
tiger of English comedies, but a bona-fidé four-leggeé 
tiger. He seemed to enjoy the sleighing highly and 
leaped upon his master, licking his face and showing 
other signs of excitement. Driesbach had to slap him 
several times to keep him off. After astonishing tbe 
city, Driesba ch alighted with his tiger at the Tremont 
House, and taking him into one of the appartmen's, 
invited gentlemen to walk in and be introduced ; but 
there were few, who seemed anxious to avail them 
selves of the opportunity. 


Curious Custom-House Cass—A merchant in Lov 
don, recently entered 700 foreign watches, apparea!! 
gold, for payment of duty, valuing them at £770, and 
at that rate offering to pass them for duty ; the custom 
house officers, conceiving them, in their wisdom, t be 
much undervalued, took the watches to account, 
paid the merchant importer the £770, with the 10 pe 
cent. legally exigible, and additional in such case. 
Thursday, (November, 1848,) the watches were, !2 the 
usual way, put up to auction at the Commercial-ro0o™® 
Mincing-lane, when for the first time, it was discov® 4 
that the watches were of brass, tinselled over with go! 
and not worth £70. It remains to be seen wheth® 
the loss in this, as in other cases, will be charged © 
the Treasury, the profits, when such there are, belt 
always taken to account of the customs fund. 


Anat Macuine.-—The Post states that Capt. Job 
Taggart, of Charlestown, is building a machine ‘° * 
vigate the air, We have seen a picture of the ballow# 
and a miniature of the sails, and the way he crea's* 
new element with them. President Everett and P 
Treadwell, of Harvard College, and Mr. Pook, the 
val constructor, we understand, have expressed {¥° 
able opinions of the project. Capt. T. has inve* 
$1500, and wants to raise as much more by subst? 
tion, in order to complete the new carriage for the ¥ 
per deep by the 4th of July.—Boston Transsrp'- 
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London and England now are in full gro 
i peneste Liverpenl, grown as fast as South 
Boston, or lyn opposite New York. ete is 
enla atan alarming rate, even to the swallowing 
of Middiesee. The British Museum is not yet ar- 
ranged ; London University is ing as rapidly as 
one of our mushroom Western Colleges. Everything 
in England betokans life. To be sure the Englishman 
does not build castles and abbeys, bu: what the nine- 
teenth century demands he builds, docks, wharves, 
warehouses, &c., without number. The land and cli- 
mate are favorable to the production of good men. Mr. 
Emerson said that in his addresses while in England 
he had been accustomed to erase those passages 
which he had written and spoken so often here touch- 
ing the feebleness and sickly aspect of poor mortals, 
such an effect had the fine physique of the English- 
man produced upon him. In all that the Englishman 
does, even to the noise of clearing his throat, he gives 
evidence of strength. It is not the land for faint hearts. | 
One thing is very noticeable among the people, and | 
that is their total neglect of each other. Each man 
shaves, dresses, eats, walks and runs, just as he pleas- | 
es, and his neighbor pays no attention to him. so long | 
ashe is not interfered with; and this is not because | 
Englishmen are trained to neglect, but because each | 
man is trained to mind his own business. Personal | 
eccentricities are allowed here, and no one observes 
them. Each Islander is an Island himse!f, reposing in 
quiet and tranquil waters. He never wanders, and if) 
at a hotel he is asked for his name, he bends down and 
whispers it into the ear of the book-keeper. 








Divine Pies.—The following extract from a work of 
character, the American Zoological Journal, is re- 
markably curious and suggestive as to how new spe- 
cies and varieties may be added to the old genera of 
well-known animals: “ The town of Pottsville is situ- 
ated at the point where the Norwegian creek empties 
into the river Schuylkill. The creek isarapid stream, 
but the river, where the creek enters, is rendered deep 
and sluggish by a dam below. The butchers of the 
town reside along the creek, and are in the habit of 
throwing offal into the stream which is washed into 
the river. A large number of Irish laborers live near 
the river, keeping as is customary with them, many 
pigs. These obtain their subsistence chiefly by diving 
for the offal at the bottom of the river, here about ten 
feetdeep. A particular race of pigs called “ Divers” 
has been bred in the place, differing from others in the 
fact that they are web-footed, and are remarkable for 
their ability to dive, and for the length of time they 
can remain under water. Their power in this way 
seems to increase with age. One male oftwo years 
of age was observed to remain under water more than 
thirty minutes. An ordinary pig is drowned in less 
than one minute, as ascertained by experiment. The 
peculiarities of the diving pigs are supposed to result 
from long practice, and physical change, transmitted 
and increased from generation to generation. The 
reason why they remain so long under water is that 
they may there devour their food, which is in danger 
of being taken from them by other pigs which frequent 
the shore.” 
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Ice 1n Hot Asues.—A traveller, who lately visit- 
ed Mount Etna, gives the following account of a phe- 
nomenon which struck his notice :—‘‘ The main era- 
ter is about five hundred feet deep at this time (so say 
the guides) ; but I think this must be measured down 
the slope of the funnel, I could not, however, see to 
the bottom, owing to the volleys of sulphurous smoke 
whirling up ever and anon, accompanied by a rumb- 
ling noise, and occasionally by a slight vibration of 
the ground underfoot. Herel found, amid the warm 
ashes, On the slope of the crater within, heavy crystals 
of ice set all at one angle, and curved like a shark’s 
teeth. I picked up one piece as big as a walnut and 
asked the guide if he could account for its presence. 
Far be it from him to give a “rationale” of anything 
of the sort ; it would derogate from the dignity of Et- 
na. ltreminded me of a chemical experiment played 
off by a French savant at one of the late “ Scienziati” 
meetings. He made water freeze in a red hot cup. 
The silver or platina being brought to a red heat, a few 
drops of water are thrown in, which do not evapor- 
ate, but jamp about. Sulphuric acid is now poured in, 
which in the act of boiling produces so intense a cold 
by the disengagement of its latent heat, that the drop 
of water at once turns to ice. I opine the chemical 
Process here tobe the same, only on Nature’s grand 
scale. The morning mists supply th: moisture, and 
Within the crater there is po lack of sulphurous mixture 

iling as ina retort; hence as hot fumes ascend, the 
crystals of ice are precipitated. If any one rejects this 
solution of mine, let him find a better, remembering he 
's to account for pieces of ice forming on a bed of 
warmashes. The principles of “ disengagement of 

tent heat” may also account for the severity of the 


cold felton Etna, which is far greater than is due to its 
levation..” 





A Mysrery.—The other day our friend Ackerman 
Was called upon to paint a sign on the bricks in front 
of astore in Third Avenue. He began as follows 

een the 2nd and 3d story windows: “ Dealer in 

Sorts of Ladies’—These words occupied a line, the 
fatire width of the building, and he therefore took 

own his ladder, which was now too long and went 
ome to geta shorter one. Some business called him 
tom the job, and the sign remained thus : 


“ DEALER 'N ALL SORTS OF LADIES.” 


Towards night the next day the proprietor of the | 
store got“ after him with a sharp stick,” for ruining him 
tad his family’s reputation, Whereupon the painter 
went forthwith and finished the sign ; which now 
reads in this wise: ~* Dealer in all Sorts of Ladies’ 


and Gentlemens’ Ready made Clothing.’ Cincinnati 
Advertiser, 


ark 
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house 
thither he at once went with and bagasge. Just 
before dinner, his ag or es sone , and 
found him comfortably located ina room just at the 
head of the first stairs. It was close upon dinner 
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“ Suppose we take something to start an appetite,” 
said the chap who had “ just come down.” 

“ Agreed,” rejoiued the city friend, “ a glass of wine 
and bitters for me.” 

« Let’s go down to the bar and get it—dinner’s al- 
most ready,” continued the tobacco-grower. 

“We might as well have it up here,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“ Good luck—but how are we to call forit?” 

« Ring that bell there.” 

« What bell ?” 

“ Pull that rope hanging there.” 


The young fellow laid hold of the rope and gave it |, 


a jerk, and just at that moment the gong sounded for 
dinner. Never had he heard such a sound before and 
the rumbling crash came upon his ear with a report 
that stunned him. He staggered back from the rope, 
raised both hands with horror and exclaimed : 

“Great Jerusalem, what a smash! I’ve broken 
every piece of crockery in the house! There ain’ta 
whole dish left! You must stick by me old fellow,” 
addressing his friend—*‘ don’t leave me in this scrape, 
for my whole crop won’t half pay the breakage.” 

“What did you tell me to touch that cursed rope for?” 

Butbefore his friend, who was burstiug with laugh- 
ter, could answer, a servant entered the room with— 

“ Did you ring that bell, sir?” 

“ Bell? no d—n your bell—I never touched a bell in 
my life. What bell? I never saw your bell.” 

“Some body rang the bell of this room, that’s cer- 
tain,” continued the servant. 

‘-Nothey didn’t. There’s nobody here that ever 
saw abell.” And then turning to his friend, he ex- 
claimed, aside: “Let us lie him out of it—I shan’t have 


| a cent left to go home if I pay the entire damage. 
| What do they set such rascally traps as that for, to 


take in folks from the country ?” 

After a violent fit of laughter, the friend explained 
that it was only the gong sounding for dinner—a sim- 
ple summons to ‘ walk down to soup, got up on the 
Chinese plan. They made their way to the dining 
room, butit was some time before the young tobacco- 
grower could get over the stunning and awful effects 
of that dreadful gong. “ It was a god send,” he said, 
“ that the crash did not turn his hair gray on the spot. 





How to Prevent Men From Sreatine.—Do our 
readers remember a witty Englishman’s method of 
preventing his friend’s beer from being pilfered? It 
was to tap, and place beside it a barre! of wine. 

Wherever there is wit, if you look deep enough you 
will find wisdom. Thisis, in very truth, the way to 
prevent people from stealing beer and every thing else. 
No man steals beer who has got something better, or 
even as good. Give every man an orchard, and who 
is going to steal your apples. Give every man a com- 
petence, and there is liitle fear of theft. A few may 
continue to steal from education and the force of habit 
but there would soon be an end of it. Men don’t like 
to feel con temptible, enough to go on in a career of crime 
without a strong impelling motive. 

Injustice stimulates revenge, and revenge is gratified 
by acts of fraud and violence. Almost every man 
feels that he is treated with injustice. Every where 
there issome rankling discontent. We are not ap- 
preciated as we deserve—we are not adequately re- 
warded, our talents and characters are slighted. No 
one gets his conscious deserts. Every one suffers from 
some individual or general injustice, and this must be 
the case, just as long as society is constituted as at 
present. Instead of its being a wonder that there is so 
much wickedness in the world, it is a constant 
miracle tous that there is so little. The religious 
dogma of depravity applies to our social organization, 
in all its force, but it does not apply to individuals. 
With all the depraving influences of a false social 
system, men are better, purer, nobler than could be 
expected. Our social machinery seems fitted for the 
manufacture of demons, but man was made in the 
image of his Maker, and so little lower than the angles, 
that all these discordant circumstances cannot bring 
him down, nor make him wholly false to his glorious 
nature. 

Preach the depravity of man, but not of men—preach 
the depravity of the social state, but not of the men 
and women who compose it. They are better, a 
thousand times better,than the influences around are 
perpetually tending to make them. For instance, an 
immense monopoly of wealth has a direct tendency to 
make robbers of all who are unjustly deprived of it; 
and yet the mass of those who are robbed, instead of 
attacking their plunderer, will cheerfully arm in his 
defence. Set this down to the credit of our long suf- 
fering and magnanimoushumanity. Tell this to those 
who apply the idea of depravity to the individual 
instead of the social condition of the race. It is use- 
less to argue that men are bad, against their own con- 
sciousness of their benevolence and honesty. 

The way, then, to prevent all crime, and this is the 
only way, is to remove all motive and temptation. It 
requires no generosity to do this—all it asks is justice. 
Every man knows that he has a right to life, to the 
means of living, and to social enjoyments. Give 
every man his rights, and there will not be a thief or 
robber left in the world. A man who should steal, un- 
der such circumstances, would merely be a candidate 
for the kindest possible treatment in a_ lunatic asy- 
lum.—Sunday Dispatch. 


LL 

THE Last oneE.—A ragged boy was whining in St. 
Charles street yesterday, when a gentleman went up to 
him and asked him what was his name. 

“ My name is Dodge,” said the urchin. 

** And where’s your mother ?” said the gentleman. 

* Sne’s dead,” said the boy. 

“ And your father—where is he?” said the gen- 
tleman. 

“ Thaint got no father.” said the boy, 

“Nor no brother, nor any sister?” said the gentle- 
man. 

‘‘[ never had none ?” said the boy. 

“ O, don’t you see,” said a friend to the gentleman, 
who happened to be in his company at the time, 
—* don’t you see that this is the last Dodge ?””—N. O. 
Delta. 
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BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. ' 


a 
| On a bleak ridge from whose granite edges 


_ Sloped the rough land to the grissly North, 


_|. And where hemlocks clinging to the ledges 










_ Like a thin’d banditti straggled forth, 
_In a crouching, wormy-timbered hamlet, 
__ Mother Margary shivered in the cold, 
With a tattered robe of faded camlet 

On her shoulders, crooked, weak and old. 


Time on her face had done his cruel pleasure, 
For her face was very dry and thin, 
And the records of his growing measure 
Lined and cross-lined all her shrivelled skin. 
Seanty goodsto her had been allotted, 
Yet her thanks rose oftener than Desire, 
While her bony fingers bent and knotted, 
Fed with withered twigs the dying fire. 


Raw and dreary were the northern winters, 
Winds howled pitiless around her cot, 

Or with long sighs made the jarring splinters 
Moan the misery she bemoaned not. 

Drifting tempests rattled at her windows, 
And hung snow wreaths round her naked bed, 

While the wind-flaws muttered o’er the cinders, 
Till the last spark struggled and was dead. 


Life had fresher hopes when she was younger, 
But their dying wrung out no complaints, 
Cold, and Penury, and Neglect, and Hunger, 
These to Margary were guardian saints. 

Of the pearls which one time were the stamens 

’Neath the pouting petals of her lips, 
Only four stood yet, like swarthy Brahmins 
Penance-parted from all fellowship ; 


And their chatter told the bead-roll dismal 
Other grim saints. as she sat alone, 

While the tomb-path opened down abysmal, 
Yet the sunlight through its portal shone. 

Whea she sat her head was prayer-like bending, 
Wien she rose it rose not any more,— 

Faster seemed her true heart graveward tending 
Tian her tired feet, weak and travel sore. 


She vas mother of the dead and scattered,— 
Had been mother of the brave and fair, 
But her branches bough by bough were shattered, 
Till her torn heart was left dry and bare. 
Yet she knew,—though sorely desolated, 
Wien the children of the poor depart, 
Thei- earth-vesture are but sublimated, 
Soto gather closer in the heart. 


Withba courage which had never fitted 
Wirds to speak it to the soul it blest, 
She endured in silence and unpitied, 
Wees enough to mar a stouter breast. 
There was born such holy Trust within her 
That the graves of all who had been dear, 
To a region clearer and serener 
Raised her spirit from our chilly sphere. 


They were footsteps on her Jacob’s-ladder ; 
Anges to her were the Loves and Hopes 
Which had left her purified but sadder, 
And they lured her to the emerald slopes 
Of that Heaven where anguish never flashes 
Her red fire-whip, happy land whose flowers 
Blossom over the volcanic ashes 
Of this blighted, blighting world of ours. 


All her power was a love of Goodness, 
All her wisdom was a mystic faith 

That the rough world’s jargoning and rudeness 
Turns to music¢ at the gate of death. 

So she walked while feeble limbs aliowed her, 
Knowing well that any stubborn grief 


 . | of confusion and discomfort at home to drive the hus- 
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band to the groggery, its bad effects chil 
Ry Fa ; upop children, 

The success of these establishments may be inferred 

en fact that in one of them, in London, about 

washers, and over 700,000 pieces washed, were 
recorded during the year 1847, and the Directors say 
in their report that “when the building is completed to 
its full dimensions, it cannot fail to be self-supporting.” 

Connected with the establishment referred to, are a 
great number of bathing rooms for cold, warm, shower, 
and steam baths, at various pricas, from 1 to 12 pence, 
to meet the wants, tastes and conditions of different 
bathers. In one of these establishments 800 persons 
bathed, daily, during the warm season. 

The writer then proposes the following plan, toward 
the accomplishment of which he makes a most liberal 
offer : 

I now propose, Messrs Editors, to some of your 
wealthy and benevolent subscribers, who would be 
something more than bene-volent, (well-wishing)even 
bene-ficent (well-doing) toward the Poor, and who 
would cheerfully forego somewhat of the luxuries, or, 
ifneed be, even the more unessential comforts of life, 
could they but see clearly, how they could bestow their 
munificence without detriment to the recipients—to 
such I say, | would propose a prompt and united effort 
to erect in this City, such an establishment as I have 
described. 

The plan I have thought of is-- 

1. Obtain a subscription of some $50,000. 

2. Obtain an act of incorporation for the “ Croton 
Washing and Bathing Establishment ” (or any other 
neme that might be agreed on.) 

3. Obtain from the City Corporation a free grant of 
Croton water, at least until the business shall be found 
to pay a moderate interest on the investment. 

4. Purchase a cheap lot, 100 or 150 feet square, in 
some populous part of the city. 

5. Obtain all the plans, and reports, and the results 
of the experience ofsimilar establishments, and such 
aid from architects here as can be had, and proceed to 
erect an economical, but substantial, four-story brick 
building—the lower part to be used for washing and 
bathing, and the three upper stories to be finished off in 
rooms, and suits of rooms, to rent as dwellings, to 
respectable temperate, working men, at moderate 
rates, so as to insure always, tenants who would pay 
promptly. These apartments might be warmed in 
Winter, with little additional expense, by the fires re- 
quired in the lower story, by means of pipes convey- 
ing hot air or water to them all. The cost of fires 
for cooking, merely, would be but trifling, in addition. 

Itis believed that an establishment of this kind can 
be built for $50,000 (perhaps less) which shall be a 
substantial blessing to many hundred families, through 
increase of cleanliness, health, self-respect and virtue ; 
and which shall be a charity thrice blessed ; since it 
will not only bless the receiver, (which by the way, too 
few of our charities do, as many ofthem seem to en- 
courage pauperism by lessening the stimulus to indus- 
try.) but also the doersof the work, in two ways. Their 
hearts shall be cheered by the consciousness of having 
done a good deed, and the bread thus cast upon the wa- 
ters, shall, probably, come back to them, before many 
days, in fair dividends on their stock. 

Who will co-operate in this project ? The writer ia 
willing, if necessaty, to subscribe one-tenth of the 
amount. Ifthere are nine others who will do the 
same, or any number of others, to make up the amount, 
let us proceed at once to the work of organization. 

Those persons favorably disposed to the undertaking, 
will please send their names to the Editors of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, Tribune or Commercial Advertiser, 
or address M. 8. 99 John-st. 

After a few days a meeting of all such will be called 
to consider the subject. S. 





Cumate or Catirornia.—Dan Marble, who has a 
peculiarity unknown even to newspaper editors, of 
getting hold of the latest news, has the very last that 
it is possible to get from the new El Dorado, and 
which of course tends still further to enhance the at- 
tractions of that wonderful region. 

Marble was in Boston the other day, and strolling 
along the wharves, when he met a tall, gaunt looking 
figure, whose sun burnt countenance, and tattered 
parti-colored garments, originally of the most outland- 


She might meet with, could no more than crowd her | ish fashion, had that picturesqueness about them de- 


To the wall whose opening was Relief. 


So she lived an anchoress of Sorrow 
Loneand peaceful on the rocky slope, 

And, when burning trials came, would borrow 
New fire of them for the lamp of Hope. 

When at last her palsied hand in groping 
Rattled tremulous at the gated tomb, 

Heaven flashed round her joys beyond her hoping, 
And her young soul gladdened into bloom. 





Washing and Bathing Houses for the Poor. 
We perceive the subject of establishing Washing 


and Bathing Houses on a large scale, is attracting the| , 


rived only from long continued exposure to the atmos- 
phere, which fancy skeichers delight to present on 
canvas. 

Dan, who never permits the lack of an intreduction 
to interfere when he desires to form an acquaintance, 
hailed the stranger—* Halloo! my friend, where are 
you from ?” 

“ Jes’ from Calerforny, stranger.” 

“ Ah, indeed! and you can tell us, then, whether 
it’s all true about that gold ?” somewhat anxiously in- 
terrogated Dan, in reply. 

“ Trew as you live! anda darned sight more ; for 
no man out of Calerforny raally does live.” 

“Then, why did you come back ?” 
“ Back? why to get my family. Factis, stranger, 
man there gets so powerful rich that he becomes co- 


attention of some philanthropic individual in this City.| vetous of himself; and if he aint very kearful, will cut 


The need of such an undertaking is too manifest to re- | his own throat to rob himselt. 


quire argument, and we hope, for the sake of the mora] 
influence, as well as the physical advantage, which 
must result from it, the attempt may be successful. A 
writer in the Journal of Commerce thus describes the 
operation of a large Washing establishment in Lon- 
don : 

Among these I will mention one which I think 
might, with great advantage to thousands, and with 
very little if any cost to anybody, be introduced here ; 
that is, the establishment for washing and bathing. I! 
have visited one of these in London, where | saw 
scores of poor women, standing in these stationary 
tubs, (with washing-board attached,) into which they 
could turn hot or cold water ad libitum, “ doing up” 


their weeks’ washing with the greatest ease and com- | 


fort. Each washer was separated from her neighbor 
by a partition. Behind each and across the passage - 
way was a closet, through which a stream of very hot 
air rushed, to dry the clothes as fast as washed, and 
inan adjoining apartment were mangling machines 
and other ironing facilities in abundance, so that for 2 
or 3 pence, and in two to four hours, a woman could 
wash, dry and iron wen., the week’s clothing of a 
considerable family, which, in her own cramped and 





|inconvenient and smoky home, with scanty fire aad | 
insufficient tubs, kettles and other facilities, might have 
required the most of a week to do, and do very badly, | 
to say nothing of the loss of time——the danger to health | 
of having damp clothes hanging, for days and nights, | 
in the only room perhaps which the family have—the | 
extra cost of fire, (which in Summer would be nearly | 
| all extra, beside being very oppressive,) the tendency 








The root of all evil, you 
know—there’s a leetle too much of it, and I left for a 
while—partly on that account.” 

“ Oh, you did, eh |’ 

“ Yes—and between you and me—that’s the only 
way a man can die in that blessed land.” 

* Healthy climate, I suppose ?” 

“ Healthy! it aint anything else. Why, stranger, 
you can choose there any climate you like—hot or 
cold—and that without travellin more than 15 minutes. 
Jest think o’ that the next cold mornin’ when you git 
out o’ bed. There’s a mountain there--the Sawyer 
Navayday, they call it—with a valley on each side of 


it—the one hot aud the tother cold. Well, git on the 
top of that mountain with a double-barreled gun, and 
you can without movin’, kill either summer or winter 


game, just as you will 

“ What! have you ever tried it ?” 

“ Tried it! often—ann should have done pretty welt 
but for one thing.” 

“ Well what was that ?” 

Iwanted a dog that would stand both climates 
The last dog I hnd froze off his tail while pintin on 
the summer side. He did not git entirely out of the 
winter side, you see. Trew as you live !’— Albany 
Argus. 





Tue Heicnt oF Imeypence.—When Dr. M. Hall 
presented his paper“Qnthe true Spinal Marrow, and 
the Excito-Motor system of Nerves,” to the Royat Socie- 
ty, the junior secretary Mr. Children, after the reading 
of a most interesting experiment on the tortoise, wrote on 
Dr. Hall’s manusgeript, “ Will they move aiter they are 
made soup of?’ Well may the doctor exclaim, in a let- 
ter addres-ed to the Earl of Russe, “ Alas, for Science at 
the Royai Society.” —Lancet. 
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4 - Smee same mame ees psomemnars 

Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 








4 
By others’ rights fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
co reck eas adventure, and commercial convulsions, al] tending to 
a, impoverish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 


i. Relief is to come, and can only come from the new application 
. ot Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, tocommerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirwiam Evcerny Caannine. 
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The Prephecies of the Present. 
An article with this title in the last number of Black- 
ay wood's Magazine, has created considerable discussion 
a both in the newspapers and in private circles. It is 
: 4 the facts which it contains, we presume, and not its 
speculations, which have given to it this more than 
sb passing interest. As a philosophical disquisition, it is 
ee utterly worthless; the writer, though he attempts to 
philosophize in the outset, soon confessing that the 
; whole subject is beyond his depth. That men should 
fe, discern the future he regards as a miraculous gift, and 
he is therefore equally at a loss to account for the sud- 
den cessation of Prophecy, shortly after the Christian 
era, and at the same time for the singular predictions 
to whose truth he is himself a witness, Are there not 
many others in the same quandary ? 

The fact of ancient prophecy every Christian is in- 
structed to assert and believe, asa part of his religious 
faith; while most Christians as a part of the same re- 
ligious faith, maintain that the power ceased at a par- 
ticular epoch, and has never been subsequently com- 
municated to any mortal of the human species. But why 
this peculiar power should be withheld they are unable 
to explain. They, assign it is true, certain supposititious 
reasons, as that the uses of prophecy had been fulfilled, 
that the canon of the scripture was closed, that the 
spiritual destitution of the race, which gendered these 
higher communications necessary, had passed away, 
but we must confess that these have ever appeared to 
us wholly unsatisfactory. 

For it is not true, in the first place, that the preten- 
sion to prophetic power has ever ceased. 
both before: and after the Hebrew and Christian pro- 
phets, and in all nations, as well the highly civilized 
and enlightened as the barbarous and savage, men 
have from time to time risen up to claim possession of 
the faculty of prophetic insight. The priests and ora- 
cles of the old heathen religions—the bards of Scandi- 
navia—the medicine men of the Indians—the seers and 
soothsayers of other people—to say nothing of clair- 
voyants and magnetizers of more modern times—all 
testify to the general fact that a certain order of men 
always have and do still assert to themselves, a partici- 
pation in those higher faculties of the mind which are 
naually given up as the exclusive property of the pro- 
phets. 

We do not, of course, say that all these individuals 


them many hypocrites and mere pretenders, or that 
any of them, indeed, had a full, clear, and indubitable 
intelligence of the Future, which could be unfolded 
when they pleased to the astonishment of the more ig- 
norant world. On the contrary, we doubt whether the 
Prophets, par excellence,—the inspired men of our sa- 
cred writ—knew much better than those who heard 
them what they were talking about, or in other words, 
whether they understood at all the significance and 
bearing of the deep things which they saw and uttered. 
The language in which they spoke; is uniformly obscure 
and highly figurative ; the subject to which it related, 
is often difficult to be ascertained, even long after the 
fulfilment is conceded to have come to pass: and the 
whole tone and manner of the prophet is very like that 
of a raving or insane man, who expresses himself in 
wild incoherent sentences, without regard to the pro- 
prieties of time or place, and accordingly as the inward 
impulse and not any outward suggestion impels. And 
these are not so much the characteristics of clear vision 
as of vague and wayward feeling. 


At the same time the existence of a fact so universal 
as that to which we allude, shows that it has a substan- 
tial foundation both in the dispensations of Providence 
and in the very constitution of human nature. It is 
impossible that the whole manifestation, except in the 
cases of the Hebrew and Christian prophets, should be 
a falsehood. There must be some good and valid rea- 
son for it; a sound and rational philosophy lying back 
of it; a connection between it and the other manifesta- 
tions of human capabilities, which brings 1t in as an in- 
telligible part of the order of nature and Providence. 
The old adage says that where there is smoke there is 
fire, which means simply that every phenomenon has a 
true and, ascertainable cause at the bottom of it—or 
that the” universality of prophecy is some proof of its 
universal truth and legitimacy. Accordingly, we be- 
lieve that when a true philosophy of order, shall have 

© been attained, it will be found, what Founer so long 
since conjectured, that a certain portion of the buman 
race are endowed in different degrees with what he 
calls ultra-mundane faculties—faculties which ally 
them to both the sensual and the supersensual worlds, 
and by which they are enabled to feel.the advances of 
coming time—as blind men are said to feel the ap- 
proach of friends before their steps are heard—or to 
trace the operation of causes so far out to their remote 
effect, that the announcement of the result seems to us 
mortals of an inferior plane, as. nothing short of miracu- 
lous. But these faculties are transitional in their kind, 
and are therefore irregular and erratic in their working. 
Let us not, however, detain our readers by these 
ivf erude speculations, from the interesting narrative by 
which they were suggested. 
The first prophecy referred to in Blackwood, is call- 











| ordains peace, that His holy name be blessed. 


were veritable prophets ; that there were not among | erful one wil! call himself king of the people. 
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ed the “ Prophecy of Orval,” which is satisfactorily 
proved to have been printed at the Luxembourg in 
1544,—republished in 1792, and again in 1840. The 
writer in Blackwood himself, saw itin Paris in 1839, 
so that there is little doubt of its having preceded the 
events to which it refers. It is ascribed toa monk nam- 
ed Philip Olivarias, who lived in the Abbey of Or- 
val, a religious institution situated in the diocese of 
Treves. The first part, which describes the death of 
Louis the 16th. has been lost, owing to the careless- 
ness of copyists, but the part which remains is surpris- 
ingly accurate and minute. It begins, apparently, 
with the rise of Napoleon, thus: 


“ At that time a ae manrecus from beyond the sea 
into the country of Celtic Gaul, shows himself strong in 
counsel But the mighty to whom he gives umbrage will 
send him to combat in the land of Captivity. Vietory will 
bring him back The sons of Brutus will be confounded 
at his approach, for he will overpower them, and take the 
nime of ewperor, Many high and mighty kings will 
be sorely afraid, for the eagle will carry off many wererss 
andecrowns. Men on foot and horse, carrying blood- 
stained eagles, and as numerous as gnats in the air, will 
run with him throughout Europe, which will be filled with 
eonstert ation and carnage ; for he will be so powerful,that 
God shall be thought to combat on his side, The church 
of God. in greit desolation, will be somewhat comforted, 
for she shall see her temples opened again to her lostsheep 
and God praised. But all is over, the moons are passed.” 


The moons alluded to here are found by a calcula- 
tion of thirteen lunar monthstothe year. The next 
passage refers to the overthrow of Napoleon, as the 
writer interprets the previsions. 


“ But all is over; the moons are passed. The old man 
of Sion cries to God from his afflicted heart ; and behold! 
the mighty one is blinded for his crimes. He leaves the 
great city with an army so mighty, that none ever was 
seen to be compared to it. But no warrior will be able 
to withstand the power of the heavens ; and behold! the 
third part, and again the third part, of his army has 
perished by the cold of the Almighty. Two lustres have 
passed since the age of desolation ; the widows and the or- 
phans have cried aloud to the Lord,and behold! God is 
no longer deaf. The mighty, that have been humbled, 
take courage, and combine to overthrow the of power. 
Behold, the ancient blood of centuries is with them, and 
resumes its place and ts abode inthe oe cit 
man returns humbled to the country 
which hecame. God alone is great ! 
has not yet shone, and the bloody noe 0 
returns tothe great city; the ancient bl 





quits it. 


In all ages, | Godalone is great! He loves his people, and has blood 


in abhorance; the fifth moon has shone upon y war- 
riors from the east. Gaul is covered with men and ma- 
chines of war; all is finished with the man df the sea. 
Behold again returned the ancient blood of thePap! God 
herefore 
shall great peace reign throughout Celtic Gaul. The white 
flower is greatly in honor, and the temples of|the Lord 


| resound with many holy canticles. But the sogs of Bru- 


tus view with anger the white flower, and ob 
ful edict, and God in consequence is angry on 
the elect, and because the holy day is much profaned ; 
nevertheless God will await a return to Him duting eigh- 
teen times twelve moons. God alone is great 
rifies His people by many tribulations; but 
also come upon the wicked. At this time a 
racy against the white flower moves in the 
designs of an accursed band; and the poor olf blood of 
the Cap leaves the t city, and the sons of Brutus in- 
crease mightily. Hark ' how the servants ofthe Lord 
ery aloud to him! The «arrows of the Lord are steeped 
- His wrath for the hearts of the wicked. Woe to Celtic 
aul! 







The cock will efface the white flower; and a pow- 
here 
will be a great commotion among men, for the crown will 
be plazed by the |.ands of workmen who have combatted 
in the great city. God aloae is great! Thereign of the 
wicked will wax more powerful; but let them hasten, for 
behold! the opinions of the men of Celtic Gaul are in 
collision, and confusion is in all minds.” 

The fall of Napoleon dates in reality from the Rus- 
sian campaign, or about 1814, and calculating the vi- 
sionary’s moons as above, we find that the next great 
event brings us to about 1830, when the July Revolu- 
tion took place, and Louis Philippe was elevated to 
the throne. But the prophecy continues : 

“The king of the people will be seen very weak: many 
of the wicked will be against him; but he was illseated ; 


and, behold! God hurls him down.” How striking is 
the expression, “mal assis!” To proceed: “Howl, ye 
sons of Brutus! that are about 


Call unto you the 
to devour you. Great God! what a noise of arms! a full 
number of moons is not yet completed, and, behold, many 
warriors are coming!” 


This was to take place within a year after the de- 
thronement of Louis Philippe, and the Blackwood 
writer, thinks it was fulfilied in the insurrection of June, 
when the National Guards of the departments march- 
ed upon Paris. Next the prophecy adds : 

“Tt is done! The mountain of the Lord hath cried in 
its affliction unto God. The sons of Judah have cried 
unto God from the land of the foreigner; and, behold! 
God is no longer deaf. What fire accompanies His ar- 
rows! Ten times six moons, and yet again six times ten 
moons, have fed His wrath. Woe to the great city! Be- 
hold the kings armed by the Lord! But already hath 
fire leveiled thee with the earth. Yet the faithful shall 
not perish. God hath heard their prayer. The piace of 
crime is purified by fire. The waters of the great stream 
have rolled on towards the sea all crimsoned with blood. 
Gaul, as it were dismembered, is about to reunite. God 
loves e. Come, young prince, quit the isle of captiv- 
ity. Listen! from the lion to the white flower! come!” 

This, the writer interprets in reference to some fu- 
ture restoration of Henry V. to the throne of France ; 
but events which have taken place since the Magazine 
was published, would go to show that it rather refer- 
red to Louis Napoleon. He was virtually “a captive ” 
in the “isle” of Britain, whose national symbol! is the 
“Lion,” and he was called, by the voice of the people, 
with the hope of uniting Gaul, or the white flower,— 
the fleur de lis of France ,—to the direction of affairs. 
The prophecy then goes on thus: 

“ What is foreseen, that God wills. The ancient blood 
of centuries will again terminate long struggles. A sole 
pastor will be seen in Celtic Gaul. The man made pow- 
erful by God will be firmly seated. Peace will be estab- 
lished by many wise laws. So sage and prudent will be 
the offspring of the Cap, that God will be thought to be 
with him. Thanks to the Father of Mercies, the Holy 
Sion chants again in her temples to the glory of one 
Lord Almighty.” 

The next relates to the Future, and is so enigmati- 
cal as not to be interesting enough to quote. But the 
whole is very curious, as the reader will have seen. 
But the writer cites another prophecy, made by a priest 
of the Jesuit orderat Bordeaux, which is almost as 
singular, though we have no epace to refer to it here. 
He also refers to a prophetic saying, which has been 


long common in Germany, to the effect: “I would 
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not be a King in 1848; I would not be a soldier in 
1849 ; I would not be a grave-digger in 1850; but I 
would be anything you will in 1851.” Yet the in- 
terpretation given to a portion of the Apocalypse, by 
a divine named Robert Fleming, in a book published 
in 1701, strikes us as even more impressive. This di- 
vine, by a series of calculations founded upon the num- 
bers and declarations of St. John, clearly fixes upon 
the year 1848, as the period of the decline and fall of 
the Papal power at Rome. He had previously an- 
nounced that 1794 would witness the overthrow of sev- 
eral eminent potentates of Europe. 

These announcements, however, are not so much 
predictions ascalculations. They are founded upon 
what is called the Science of Sacred Numbers, which 
is, strictly, not yet a science, though it may be. The 
Rev. J. E. Smith, published in the Londan Phalanx 
of 1844,a series of observations on the subject, in 
which a great number of the most wonderful coinei- 
dences, between certain numbers used in the Scriptures, 
and great modern historical events, were deduced. 
But the writer, who has attained the deepest insight 
into such matters, is a Mr. Cuninghame, of London, 
whose various books, such as the “ Fullness of the 
Times,” “A Synopsis of Chronology,” &c., &c., 
abound in curious learning. Mr. Cuninghame’s theory 
is, that as God is called the “Father of the Ages,” and 
“ He who constructed the Ages,” and is declared to 
have made the Sun and Moon, not only to give light, 
but “ for signs, and times, and days, and years,’— 
therefore, the periodical movements of these heavenly 
bodies have a direct relation to all terrestrial events ; 
and in order to establish this theory he asserts, first, 
that the periods given out by the Prophetic Scriptures, 
are astronomical cycles, and second, that these cycles 
also mark the grander revolutions of human history. 
Thus, the three and a half prophetic times of Daniel, 
he says, the forty-two prophetic months, the 1260 and 
the 2300 prophetic days, while they are connected 
closely with each other, also indicate certain great cy- 
cles in the movements of the planets. 

Wecannot say that Mr. Cuninghame has made 
these points as clear to us, by his illustrations, as a 
matter of Science should be; but we think that he 
has gathered a mass of singular facts, all going to 
help out his conclusions. Itis, at least, difficult to 
resist the inference that these periods have a mystical 
as well as a literal signification, and that- the greater 


¢| part of Jewish History was designed to shadow forth 


great world-movements of the highest interest. Thus, 
for instance, the seventy years of captivity in Babylon, 
spoken of in Daniel, means a period of seventy Jubi- 
lees of spiritual captivity, at the end of which, the true 
redemption of Israel, or the true church, “draws nigh.” 
This would make 70 times 49, or 3430 years, and 
reckoning from the first redemption, or the Exodus, 
from Egypt, according to the Septuagint Chronology, 
he finds that the epoch terminates in A. D. 1792,— 
the era of the French Revolution. He quotes in con- 
firmation, and to show the sentiments of the modern 
Jews on the same head,a book published in 1812, by 
Rabbi Joseph Crool, teacher of Hebrew in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge, this sentence, page 59: “ By this 
calculation we may learn that the Jubilee of the Res- 
toration of Israel has began already, these twenty 
years, that is, just when the revolution began in France. 
At that very time, the seventy Jubilees were at an 
end.” But the following sentence, page 60, is stil 
more curious, in the light of recent events: “ There 
are yet thirty-six yearsto the end of the Jubilee of 
Israel, and before lhe end of those thirty-six years 
Israel will be restored, and the Messiah will take pos- 
session of his Empire,” that is, in the year 1848. 
This, Mr. Cuninghame interprets spiritually, and re- 
fers it to some grand historical demonstration, which 
was to take place in that year. His own book, in which 
these citations are made, was published ten years ago, 
in 1839. 

Yet this is but one of many similar announcements, 
to which we have no space to allude. We may only 
add, for the encouragement of the hopeful, or the cre- 
dulous, as you please, that the year 1876 is pointed out, 
in many ways, as the greatest epoch of all, when these 
several partial fulfilments are to be brought to a grand 
aod imposing close. Then, the Kingdom of Heaven 
opens in all its glory. Curious, is it not? 





The Uprising of the People. 

One great fact in eighteen hundred and forty-eight, 
which will make this year memorable, is the proof eve- 
ry where presented, that the people of Christendom are 
ready for such a transformation of all social relations, 
as would truly deserve to be named a Reorganization 
of Society. 

Let who will take for an infallible guide that pope 
of public opinion, the most aristocratic journal of the 
most aristocratic nation in the world, the London 
Times—let those whose heart and head are therewith 
satisfied, accept as an adequate solution of a revolution- 
ized Europe, that a good-natured, kind hearted ruler, 
in the seven hilled city, loosed, needlessly, the reins of 
and dropped the whip of power, and that a superannua- 
ted monarch on the Seine, ran away from a steadfast 
throne ; a loyal army, an obedient nation, scared by 
the shouts of a mob of very gamins. The idle, as they 
lounge on sofas in carpeted, tapestried drawing-rooms, 
or sip mellow wine after luxurious dinners, may stimu- 
late their torpid feelings with tales of demonic brutali- 
ty, exhibited by the canaille. And professed followers 
of Him who was the son of a carpenter, the companion 
of publicans and sinners,and who had not where to lay 
h’s head, may offer thanks in georgeous cathedrals, 
that the gospel of good-will has been taught to the 
poor, by the bomb-sheil and bayonet. But surely the 









minority must be small, who in their very spirit do thy, 
belie their brethren, resist the influx of large humanity 
and mock at providence. A host of mingled Motives, 
as we shall hereafter see—entice thousands to swe 
apparently. the ranks of conservatism, whose real wi) 
and influence are on the side of reform—at any rate », 
know that whatever our lack of sympathy and hope i, 
man—the redeemed of our race in heaven, our Lord 
and Master, the Prince of Peace, and the Omnipotep, 
God, rejoice in the consciousness of Right and Power, 
which has been born, never to perish, in the hearts o 
the people of Christendom. 

When the smoke and blood of civil strife are dissing. 
ted and drunk up, when claims of justice yet wi 
are granted, and experience has taught high and loy 
the blessings of co-operation and widely distribute, 
wealth, men will look back upon this past year wig, 
profoundest pity and respect for the masses. The his. 
torian will record the past, celebrate the magnanimity 
the heroism, the patience of the People. U 
affecting, even now, to those who have an eye to se. 
and an ear to hear, are the manifestations of generosity 
simple honesty, hopefulness, pliancy, good faith, devo. 
tedness in the multitudes. We magnify a few spas. 
modiec atrocities, forced from creatures, made half idiot. 
ic by hunger, dirt, misery, neglect and desperation 
Why not pour the vials of our wrath, if we must be ip. 
dignant, upon the hundred fold more numerous, deliber. 
ate, systematic cruelties, whereby famine-struck, totter. 
ing crowds are jostled together, ran down, and tram. 
pled into mire, and finally swept away in the commoy 
sewer of civilization. But far wiser and better would 
it be to temper glowing anger in the waters of truth, 
and in our very heart of hearts forgiving all as we would 
be forgiven, training ourselves to justice by mercy. 
The wonderful phenomenon of eighteen hundred and 
forty-eight is to be found in the contrasts of hope and 
Resignation, in the people of Europe. As buried mj. 
ners painfully pick away the imprisoned rocks, cheered 
on the while by sounds of muffled voices, and aswering 
strokes, till a burst of air and light breaks on them and 
they throw themselves upon the breasts of their deliver. 
ers, so from under degrading oppressions sprang forth 
the disenthralled lowest class of the old world. They 
were glad as children in a holiday. Their hearts were 


overjoyed with the grateful thought that they too, 


would now be men, and no more mere tools and beast 
ef burden. On the refinements, the means of culture 
and joy possessed by their fortunate fellows they looked 
without envy or covetousness, asking only fair chances 
to win a like good for themselves and their children. 
Their honest purpose was usefulness, not idle indulgen- 
ces their desire was corporation, not plunder ; their 
method was organization not license, they sought 
chiefs in Lndustry ; ,ust distribution ot work and of 
wages, was their highest Ideal. Such was their hope ; 
but when leaders betrayed them by half-way measures; 
when political partizans turned to ends of private ad- 
vancement their disinterested enthusiasm; when for 
substantial realities they found themselves cheated 
with plausible theories and barren words ; when dis- 
trusts of the wealthy clogged all currents of exchange 
and left them unwilling idlers; when they saw ther 
privileged brethren banded to crush them ; when 
cries for bread came the answer of bullets—then, with 
the passive courage which long experience in sorrow 
gives they crept into their dark caverns of toil again, 
biding their time. Such is their resignation. 





Bishop Hughes on the Pope. 

The Right Reverend Bishop of New York hw 
preached a sermon recently, on “ the present position 
of the Pope,”—reported in the Tribune of the 9th— 
which for ingenuity surpasses some of the best effore 
in that department. The Bishop had previously o- 
dered a prayer for the Pope’s safety to be incorporated 
in the Mass,—but this, it seems by the event, came ‘0 
late, and the present sermon, we presume, is a kind of 
easing off of the good man’s disappointment. 

The merit of the discourse is the adroitness with 
which the political and ecclesiastical affairs of Rom 
are confounded, and the facility with which he pass 
from one question to another, asthe exigencies of bs 
argumeat require. In a person less eminent and tt 
spectable, we should have regarded the attempt as one 
to bamboozle an audience which he supposed quilt 
credulous and ignorant. 

Protestants in this country are always given to Ul 
derstand that the Pope of Rome and the Prince of the 
Papal Dominions, are virtually two distinct and inde- 
pendent personages; that the Pope, as head of the 
Church, is not to be held accountable for his acts 8 * 
temporal Prince ; and that his political and ecclesia* 
tical authority, derived from separate sources and rela 
ing (0 separate jurisdictions, are as far apart 48 the 

, surface of the earth is from the canopy of heaven. He 
could be a good Pope, though a bad Prince ; an infal: 
lible director in spiritual matters, though an unw 
and even wicked, conductor of political governme?: 
one inspired by God in his official relations i 
Charch, might be inspired by the Devil in his offic! 
relations to the People. When the crimes and 02 
strosities of an Alexander have been charged upon tbe 
Roman religion, the uniform reply has been that the 
religious and personal character of the Pope were 5 
to be confounded. 

But Bishop Hughes abandons this ground. He m#* 
tains that the Roman Catholic, in all nations, ow® * 
certain degree of allegiance to the Pope in his te™?? 
ral capacity. He assumes throughout that the popula! 
movements at Rome are directed against the Pop* 
when all the world knows that they are aimed only * 
the Prince ; and he calls upon the faithful everywh¢!™ 
to rescue the Pope from the ingratitude, not 
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faithful themselves, but of his political subjects. This, 
we say, is to commit the whole Catholic world to the 
fortunes of an insignificant principality. It asks the 
democrats of America, to withhold their sympathies 
from a genuinely democratic movement ; it asks them 
to sustain and pray for a despotic cause ; it asks them 
to forego the allegiance which they have sworn to Re- 

licanism, in order to support the tottering fabric ofa 
most weak and pernicious monarchy. 

We have said that all the world knew that the bat- 
tle waged in Italy is against the temporal power of 
Pius, and not his papal position ; and such is the fact. 
Many of the leaders in that,.warfare areas good Ro- 
manists as Bishop Hughes himself ; they profess, and 
doubtless feel, an attachment to the Church ; they 
would not harm ahair of the Pope’s head ; but they 
think that his government, asa Prince, is bad ; that mo- 
narchical institutions are unequal to the demands of the 
time ; that they invade the rights of the people ; that 
they arrest the prosperity of the State ; that they para- 
lyze industry ; that they corrupt manners, debase the 
public sense, and hold the masses in a slavish and bru- 
talising ignorance. They may be wrong in this; but 
they are sincere. They know,at least, the wrongs 
they have suffered ; they have had a long experience 
of miseries,about which they cannot be mistaken ; 
they naturally seek redress; and every true-hearted 
Republican, the world over, will think them right, and 
glory in their success. 

But, says the Bishop, all men are either sovereigns 
or subjects, and itis evident upon the face of it, that 
the Vicegerent of God on Earth, should not be a sub- 
ject. If youask him why, he answers, because he 
most be free. Thus: 


“It is not essential that the Pope should be Sovereign 
of Rome, but is is essential that between the two condi- 
tions the one of subject and the other of Soveripn, the 
Pope, the head of Christendom, shall be free ; that is to 
say, he shall be so placed that he shall be subject to no 
man, be he King or President.” 


But, if it be not essential that he soould be sover- 
eign of Rome, why quarrel with the people of Rome 
who desire a transfer of the sovereignty to some other 
place, or rather who desire a change in the mode of 
administering that sovereignty, on the ground that they 
have attacked what is essential to that sovereignty ? 
The argument of the Bishop nullifies itself. Besides, 
it is not true that political sovereignty anywhere is es- 
sential to the Papal supremacy. The sovereign, as all 
history shows, is no more free than his subjects. He 
is perpetually entangied in political relations of some 
kind or other, with other sovereigns. He is bound by 
treaties of war and peace ; he is governed by motives 
of policy ; he intrigues with courts and ministers ; he 
cultivates the friendship of one, and provokes the en- 
mity of another ; and, in short, is so far from being an 
independent, that he is often the veriest slave of 
foreign influences to be found in the world. Rome 
herself, perhaps more than any power in Europe, has 
been subjected to these fetters and alliances. There 
have been times, when her spiritual functions were al- 
most suspended, in the prosecution of plans of politi- 
cal ambition. At other times, the most absorbing and 
protracted wars have been forced upon her ; and the 
blood and wealth of her people have been poured out 
like water, to rescue her from embarrassments, or to 
advance her claims. Had the Pontiff been a private 
citizen, he might have escaped all this; or, at least, 
he would not now have been any more liable to them, 
asa Republican Magistrate,—the Head ot a Free 
State,—than he is as a Monarchical Prince. Is Bish- 
op Hughes any less free in his spiritual ministrations, 
asa simple citizen of New York, than he would be as 
the Grand Duke of the District of Columbia ? 

Bishop Hughes, however, is too good a logician, not 
to anticipate these objections, and, accordingly, replies, 
that the Pope has been involved in international dis- 
putes, not by any act of his own, but by the necessity 
which was laid upon him to uphold the office which 
God had called him to fill. His whole account of the 
causes which involved the Pope in troubles is curious : 


“The first and greatest cause has been the licentious- 
ness of the secular Princes, even though members of the 
Church and professed Catholics, yet having ample power, 
according to the secular order in the State, they bore 
With impatience another power in the world that put re- 
straints and limits open their bad passions. It was no 

matter to introduce among such a people, and es- 
among such a rude order of sovereignty, the single 
which is the foundation of all that is elegant, pure 
Tefined in human society, the sanctity of marriage. 
You will find that a vast number of these questions resolve 
ves into that, and that those monarchs found it 
that nly irksome that they should be held to tie law 
that bound their subjects. I need not assert this; I sug- 

gest it, and appeal to every page of cr it 
notfound just. To prevent the monarch from divoreing 
his wife ; to prevent unlawful alliances, and to protect 
the sanctity of holy marriage, was the difficult task of 
the sovereign Pontiff. We know instances in which the 
authority of the Pope has been assailed precisely on this 
3 we know, in modern times, the instance of that 
Proud and sacrilegious monarch of Eng'and who arroga- 
ted to himself the authority of the Holy See and consti- 
tated himself head of a Church; we can see in his history 
ore that event, and in his unbounded licentiouness 
ards, how great a relief it was for him to have caxt 

of the restraint of the authority of the Pope. 

Again we see in Germany the patriarch of the Refor- 
mation so-called, in his commentary on Genesis, flattering 
Princes by teaching that whereas Polygamy was 
Practiced by the patriarchs, the Divine Law neither 
nor forbade it,and that upon that subject 
he had nothing to say. We know that the same individ- 
ual having cast off the authority of the Pope granted to 
the ve of Hesse the authority to marry a second 
wife, the first being alive, and live with both at the 
‘ame time. These were causes of the hatred to the au- 
thority of the Pope among those petty sovereigns who 
eupied the provinces of the onee great but now fallen 
power of Rome, in existence long before the time of the 
*-called Reformation, for it was a part of his office to 
Tacognize no difference where the law of God was con- 
cerned between the peasant and the prince who ruled 
over him. Another cause was the correction of scandals 


‘mong the clergy, for in this also the Divine Authority 
of the Holy Farther necessarily came in conflict with the 
Perverted human ions. The fallen priest and the un- 


Worthy bishop have often been found to raise their voice 


seale against the very Church that had invested them 


with character and authority. 
“ Again, another cause was the efforts of the Pope to 
check the tyranny of Kings; and it is singular that at a 
when the is the sovereign, when everything 
for the people, that the people themselves should for, 
that in former times they had no friend but the 
Po; There was no giant strong to wrestle 
with the tyrants of the world except the t successor 
of St, Peter. He was the ewe for them of the 
only remnants of liberty which they enjoyed, and out 
of which they might have developed a more perfect 


“ These have been the causes, i. many instances, of 
qu :rrels between Popes and Sovereigns. And here again, 
whether you ‘d the Church of God as a divine insti- 
tution, or whet 7 regard the offices of ae 
which have been fulfilled by the Popes of Rome, you will 
perceive that —s for the Pope is essential as ihe at- 
mosphere of life. How could he have made tyrants trem- 
ble on their thrones, if he had been their subject, and in 
their power? How could he have vindicated the law of 
God? How could he have raised the standard of judg- 
ment? How could he have cheered the poor ae 
either in the patience of endurance or the lawfulness o 
resistance, if he himself had been one of the poor, and 
subject to the crushing influences of this world’s tyranny ?” 


Protestants will note the frank confession here, that 
the Church considers it proper to maintain her spirit- 
ual jurisdiction, with the bayonet and sword. They 
will also note that she conceives it to be her duty to 
interfere with the administration of other rulers when- 
ever they undertake to do what she pronounces wrong. 
She abates none of the extremest pretensions which, 
in former years, she asserted with so stupendous a 
power. She is still the Church. She still aims at 
universal dominion, and, if she could, would cut her 
way toit by force. Dr. Brownlee may not, after all, 
be far out of the way! 

Yet, let that pass. We have no disposition to deny 
the incidental services of the Church during the Mid- 
dle Ages. It was her fortune once to have taken the 
side of the People against Baronial and Kingly Power, 
and it should be her distinction now. But, alas! in 
rescuing the People from one tyranny, she too often op- 
pressed them by another. Those very Popes, whom 
the Bishop holds up as the great restrainers of cnme— 
the Lieutenants of God, interposing the strong arm be- 
tween Kings and their Justs—were in many instances 
themselves, the most foul, debauched, loathsome, and 
diabolical wretches whose names are recorded in his- 
tory. 

With the religious opinions of Bishop Hughes, we 
have nothing to do ; but we cannot consent that he 
should pervert the great Popular Movement of Italy, 
by mis-statement and cunning. It is a providential 
movement, in which the world is interested, and no 
man has the right, be he Bishop or Bailiff, to mislead 
public opinion as to its character and tendencies. 





The Individual and Humanity. 

We should be more tolerant at once and hopeful 
in the fullest sense, more just to ages and nations, or to 
persons, did we measure them by the pivine sTANDARD, 
the law of truth. Just judgment is rare and hardly 
reached, in times as impatient as our own, when the 
Ideal far outgoes the Actual, and the convictions of in- 
tellect and promptings of heart eminently transcend the 
possibilities of accomplishment. We all suffer from 
the morbid conscientiousness and consciousness of a 
transition period. Collective life looks dwarfish by the 
side of true manhood as seen in vision by solitary souls. 
Carping criticism, ridicule, suspicion, stingy sympathies, 
treacherous half-praise, await the speaker’s earnest 
word, the poet’s song, the statesman’s scheme; and self- 
conceit, isolated on its watch-tower of speculation, 
sneers at the slow procession of pigmies, who, burden- 
ed and weary, wind on their way from the horizon’s 
western to its eastern gates. The strength and weak- 
ness, the temptation and quickening motive of our age 
is individuality. From childhood upwards we are 


trained by an excessive protestantism to apply our | 


petty, private scale to the tendencies of whole genera- 
tions, and the vast circuits of providence. No wonder 
then that scolding reformers find themselves thwarted 
by doggedly conservative sceptics. Thus only is a 
balance kept. What we need on all sides is a cordial 
generous, inexhaustible trust in the growth of human- 
ity. 

Doubtless the ideal of a perfect race, a perfect nation 
in society, is a body of self centred persons organically 
united, held in equilibrium by mutual action and reac- 
tion, with fluent freedom interchanging the finest vir- 
tues of character and genius, putting on and off institu- 
tions as food is assimilated and waste matter cast out 
by living frames ; and the exaggerated estimate of orig- 
inality in our day, is an effort of the embryo to assume 
its maturer shape. Undeniably, the gathered life of the 
past is here, and now seeking to incarnate itself in a 
more symmetric form of manly conduct, and mercena- 
ry party opinion in church or state must not be allowed 
to kill by cramping the infant germ. But in a com- 
munity so ultra-democratic—at least in spiritual inter- 








ests so notional, eccentric, enthusiastic as our own, 
where the Lynch-law of whim is regulator in the) 
prairie-land of innovation the discipline we lack | 
to complete our training, must grow out of a New| 
Catholicism. We need to be aroused out of the sub- 
jectivity, the I-ism to coin a word, wherein so many | 
are becoming stiff in moral catalepsy ; to be taught | 
utterly to lose the thought of self-importance, notorie- | 
ty, prominence, power, in an awful sense of the ma- 
jesty ot mankind. To feel that the very aspiration, | 
thought, courage, which animate us, are but blood- | 
globules, circulating through the human race, from} 
whose heart ages are but pulses, whose freshening | 
inspirations are the atmosphere of heaven, whose 
vital force in the minutest fibre, is God in man. Let | 








measure and quality if our determining will is self-love ; | or love of the soul, then there ls a marriage of the 


but that we become as angels, ay ! of divine worth the | good and the true ?” 


moment we yield ourselves unreservedly up to be a 
form, no matter how partial, whereby the One Good 
méy manifest his blessedness in Universal Good. 

For the end of upholding this spirit of vital religion, 
devotedness, trust, fidelity, patience, overflowing sym- 
pathy, ever fresh joy—it should be the aim of the asso- 
ciationist to illustrate the truth of truths—that we live 
amidst One God, and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in all; that from the Eternal Be- 
ing proceeds the Divine Word, by whose media- 
tion unity forever unfolds into variety throughout 
finite existence—elements unlike and like are linked 
by intercommunion—and parts most diverse are recon- 
ciled into refined, composite unities again; that this 
planet with its humanity and its embracing Heaven is 
a co-living and corporating member, of an immeasurable 
universe, which was created and is forever recreated 
from the Wisdom ot God, for the end of organizing its 
spiritualized races into a Heaven of Heavens ; that the 
history of man upon this globe is a progressively open- 
ing revelation of the Divine Idea of Man-—-wherein 
differences developed from the primal unity are ever 
more and more becoming harmonized ; that Christ and 
Christendom are the very centre, crown and head of 
this manifestation of God in Man, the instrumentality 
whereby the race in heaven and the race on earth are 
to be made wholly one ; finally, that it is our privilege 
to be living amidst a crisis of Christendom, when its 
long divided, far sundered tendencies, spiritual, intel- 
lectual,and physical, are strongly conveying to Recon- 
ciliation. 

The prayer, the thought, the effort of Civilized and 
Christian communities and individuals, concentrate in 
actualizing the idea of Universal Unity. 





Tue Four Soctatist Secrs.—The advocates of anew 
social organization, or rather disorganization, in France, 
are classified in the following manner by M. Thiers: 


“The Communists deny the right of property, and con- 
sequently of liberty. Should their doctrines prevail, they 
would create an idle and slavish society. No man will la- 
bor for the community. A patriotis ready to die, but 
not to work ior his country. The second system, that of 
association, is anarchy in industry and monopoly. The 
next system isthatof cheapness, the system of M. Proud- 
hon, who hegins by proposing a law to effect a reduction 
of 25 per cent. in all property, salaries, &c. A pitiful 
scheme to reform a world! The fourth, the right of la- 
bor, is not less absurd. The partisans of that right only 
seek to remedy the condition of operatives in the town, 
who are to the country operatives as one to thirty-six. 
When the workmen come to claim labor trom the state, 
how can it employ them? It cannot employ them in the 
manufacturing silk, lace, jewelry; it must open national 
workshops, where the silk-weavers and jewelers would be 
employed in works, which not being familiar to them, 
must, of course, be unproductive. The State would have 
to propose to them to expatriate themselves to Brittany, 
Normandy, Africa, and everybody knew how sucha dis- 
position had been responded tu by the insurgents of June.” 


Our amiable friend, the Boston Transcript, having 
recently enlarged his phylacteries—we are glad to see 
him so prosperous—ought at the same time, to have 
enlarged his knowledge of the subjects of which he is 
apttospeak, The above quotation, in which he in- 
dulged his dislike to Socialism, last week, is quite un- 
worthy of his intelligence. Nor does the fact that it 
is ascribed to M. Thiers,—the most superficial and 
false hearted little whipper-snapper of all France— 
make it one whit the more true. 

It sets out to describe the four sects of Socialists,— 
why four?—and describes only one, and that, too, in 
the most bungling and inadequate way. First, says 
the learved writer, are the Communists, &c., which is 
true as to the fact, though grossly unjust asto the in- 
ference. The second system, he continues, is Asso- 
ciation, or anarchy and monopoly, whereas Association 
is, from beginning to end, an unflinching protest against 
these very things which it is said to be! The third 
system, we are told, is that of cheapness, and is attri- 
buted to Proudhon, though any baby might know that 
Proudhon is not a socialist at all, and never has been, 
his books having been mainly directed against all so- 
cialistic schemes!! And the fourth system is that of 
“the Organization of Labor,” while the Organization 
of Labor is strictly only a part of the second system or, 
of Association!!! What philosophersare the little 
Adolphe Thiers and little Transcript? What clear- 
ness of distinctions, what profound and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the subject, what keen and cutting an- 
alysis! 





A Reply tothe Repository. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger: 


This is a tolerably clear definition of the heavenly 
marriage. In this paragraph it is distinctly stated that 
man performs a use only when he is permitted to act 
out his loves according to the mode which it suits his 
understanding to choose. Now, does Mr. B. see fit 
to apply this definition to the loves of those in hell? 
Swedenborg never takes the trouble in speaking of the 
heavenly marriage, to characterize love and its affec- 
tions by the adjective good. Man realizes the heaven- 
ly marriage whenever he embodies a love agreeably to 
its own wisdom or understanding, in some productive 
use- “ Thefts, murders, adulteries,” are not produc- 
tive uses, Mr. B., and therefore can never refer to the 
heavenly marriage. When I say, “In proportion as 
a man is permitted to act out his affections, he lives in 
goodness and truth,” I of course mean affections of 
good, of productive uses ; why, then, do you, Mr. B., 
interpolate in my text, “ be they good or bad.” What 
right have you to palm such a deception upon the read- 
ers of the Repository, not one of whom, probably, has | 
perceived it? What difference is there between the 
paragraph whieh has just been quoted from Sweden 


us be assured that the Infinite Being, and the spiritual | borg, and my own definition of the marriage of the 
universe and humanity can very well afford to spare good and the true: “ When the action of the intellec- 
each one of us, and any number like us, whatever our tual principle typifies or represents an inborn passion 





sions are as follows: 


And this other definition : 
“ Every work which man performs, must correspond 
toan affection 2?” Do I speak of the works of thieves, 
adulterers and murderers?) Oh, Mr. B , have you not 
seen it stated on every page of my work that the term 
“ affection” applies to an affection for productive use ? 
What does Mr. B. make of No. 199 of D. P., “Man’s 
thoughts are nothing but affections, composed into 
forms by his life’s love.’ And of No. 244 of D. W., 
“ The will leads the understanding and causes it to act 
in unity with itself; and the love which is of the will, 
calls that wisdom in the understanding which agrees 
with itself?” Oh, Mr. 8! What does Mr. B. make 
of No. 33 of the Are.: “ It isin every one’s power to 
see most clearly, that no kind of life exists without love 
of some sort, and that there is no kind of joy but 
what flows from love ; but as the love is, such is the 
life, and such is the joy; if you remove loves, or, what 
is the same, desires, since these are of love, thoughts 
would instantly cease, and you would become like a 
dead person, which thing has been shown me to the 
life?” Mr. B. asks: “ Does Dr, Hempel need to be 
told that all he has here said, will apply to those in the 
hells?’ This question is answered by Swedenborg in 
No. 1317 of the Are. “ The end wirh man is his very 
life, and all that he thinks or does, lives from the end, 
because, as was said, they are dependent uponit ; 
The 
end is nothing but the love ; for man cannot have any * 
thing else as an end but what he loves. He whose 
thoughts and actions are at variance, still has for his 
end that which he loves; even in his hypocricy and 
deceit there is an end, which is self-love, or the love 
of the world and the delight of life hence derived. 
Hence every one may conclude, that such asa man’s 
love is, such is his life.’ This shows that marriage 
exists even in those who act by the dictates of worldly 
self-love, but heavenly marriage can only exist in . 
those who act out an affection for productive uses 
agreeably to the affection’s own light, wisdom and un- 
derstanding. 


wherefore, as is the end, such is the life of man. 


The question now is, what is to be done by man, in 
order to realize the heavenly marriage in every act of 
his life. Can man realize that marriage by his own 
individual efforts, or does that realization require the 
collective willof the race? Is that realization the 
work of individual moralization or is the mode in 
which that realization ought to be effected, scientifi- 
cally determined by the Creator? 

Ihave shown from Swedenborg thet man’s inmost 
nature, the internal parts or the divisions of the spirit- 
ual brain, are the receptacles of love and wisdom from 
God, and remain untainted by evil, and I have likewise 
shown from Swedenborg that man’s herediiary dege- 
neracy isseated in the external, not the internal, spirit- 
ual brain. Hence it follows that a “ change of heart 
is the same in which Mr. B. seems to understand that 
phrnse in pages 589 and 540 of the Repository, is not 
only unnecessary but absolutely impossible. I fully 
believe with Mr. B. that man must be “ born again,” 
that the inward man must be “ re-formed” or “ re-cre- 
ated,” that the “old man must be cast off and a new 
man puton, which after God 1s created is righteous- 
ness and true holiness ;” but all these technicalities of 
the old church have ceased to be mere moral cant with 
me and all those who believe that Fourier is the true 
architect of the New Church. We believe with Swe- 
denborg that aJJ regeneration comes from the Lord,and 
that man, of himself, has no power whatever over his 
will, passions or loves, all of which are synonymous 
terms. “ Itis to be noted that man of himself cannot 
approach to the Lord, and be conjoined to him, but 
the Lord must approach to man and be conjoined to 
him,” (No. 9378 of the M.A.) “None ean resist 
evils and the falsities hence originating but God alone.” 
(No. 68 0f T.C. 1.) “ Noone can be reformed of 
himself by his own prudence, but of the Lord by his 
Divine Providence ; hence it follows that, except the 
Lord leads man every moment, yea, every the most 
minute point of time, man departs from the way ot re- 
formation and perishes.” (“ No. 202 of D. P.) “There 
are two kinds of evil spirits, viz.: such as act upon 
man’s reasonings and such as act upon his lusts; the 
evil spirits who excite man’s reasonings, bring forth all 
his falses, and endeavor :o persuade him that falses 
are truths, nay, they even change truths into falses ; 
with these, during his state of temptation, man ought 
to fight ; nevertheless, it is not man who fights in 
this case, but the Lord, by means of angels adjoined 
toman.” And No. 756 of T.C. T.: “Regeneration 
is from the Lord alone.” 

That no change of heart is required in Mr, B.’s sense 
in order to accomplish regeneration, is likewise evident 
from No. 295 of D. P., where Swedenborg states that 
the regeneration of the proprium is a process similar to 
the grafting of new branches upon an old trunk. The 
sap of the trunk being turned into new and beautiful 
forms, produces new and beautiful fruit, and this in 
perfect freedom, without the least violence, being of- 


fered to the nature of the sap. This is preeisely the 


same view which Fourier developes in his chapter on 


the grafting of the passions. Swedenborg’s expres- 


“ The conversion of an evil 


affection into a good one cannot be effected except pro- 
gressively, by rooting out evil from its seed and sow- 
ing good seed in the place of 1t. 


But this must be 


done comparatively like the grafting of trees, the roots 
of which, with some of the trunk, remain; neverthe- 
less the ingrafted branch converts the juices extracted 
from the old root into juices producing good fruit.” 


Evidently no “change of heart” is required to con- 


vert the juice extracted from the old root into a juice 
producing good fruit. 


And if the process of grafiing 
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tuted to remove all those false doctrines of the old | mixed with the debris are the golden elements, they 
church, to break down its government, which is the | who, when united by the law of Brotherhood, const). 
government of evil, and to set the nations politically | tu ed the Body of Christ, which is his kingdom. These 
and socially free. In the present revolutionary strug- | elements will combine together by the iaw of affinity, 
gles in Europe, and more especially in the great battle | There is every variety of mental formation, as there jg 
which the heroic people of Vienna are fighting for |of material organization. There are the silver, ang 
their freedom, we behold one of the sublimest forms 6f | the gold, and the iron, and precious stones ; the ally. 
temptation-combats which the Lord has ever fought | vium and deluvium, and the sands and clays, and the 
for his children. rocks from the tertiary down to the primary ; ang 
The ultimate result of these-temptation combats will | then is that which is the sea. Thus there is every ya. 
be the re-union of the sensual with the celestial prin- | riety of elements, and there will be every variety of 
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eally analogous to the process of regeneration,th: n| but we assert that our view of the nature of the fall 
5 change of heart” can be necessary to secure the | and of the means winch alone can secure the restora- 
iq most beautiful manifestations of the love-principle. All, tion of man toa state of goodness and wisdom, is 
53 that is necessary to be done, is to secure the love-prin-| shared by Swedenborg, or rather that it constitutes the 
? ciple adequate channels of development. I shall find | beginning and the end, the all and every thing of his 
if it quite easy to show from Swedenborg that he never) teachings. 
i dreamed of sucha thing as to effect man’s regan | I invite Mr. B. to turn with me to No. 279 of the 
i tion by means of a change of heart, Are., where he will see the nature of the fall explain. 
; In defending the dogma of total depravity, Mr. B. ed with so much clearness that he will find it impossi- 
commences his delectable diatribe against me in the | ble, in spite of all his sophistry, to dispute away the 


4 following words: ‘“ Overlooking or repudiating the evident truths expressed in that number . “All these 
; § great fact in man’s spiritual history, that his moral na-| verses then,” says Swedenborg, “in a regular series| ciple. Upon this re-union of the sensual with the ce- | Social saan rae ads caua hae aie, to the 
, ture has, (we stop not here to inquire when or by what | imply that the sensual principle averted itself trom the | jestial principle depends the salvation of the world. law of their heart ; a tw most precious 


The sensual principle as it sow exists, or, to use the having - embodiment of the highest developed law 
language of Fourier, the present arrangement of our of organization, must, and will by the spontaneous 
material interests, conveys to the spiritual brain forms | homage of the rest, have dominion over them that are 
of evil and the false ; but these impressions of evil and - a lower order of organization. Bat this dominion 
the false do not reach farther than the external spirit- | C*not be exercised except by the organized body, 


means), become tainted, and that his ruling hereditary | celestial, verse 14; that the Lord would coms into the 
, loves are evil, and assuming (what must be eet) world who would again unite them, verse 15; that 


as a fundamental error)man’s p.esent inborn goodness, | warfare or combat arose in consequence of the exter- 
his entire freedom from any hereditary moral taint,! nal man averting himself from the internal, verse 16 ; 


Among social bodies, the Christic order must have g 
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have already stated above, that I never thought of 
claiming for man an entire freedom from any heredi- 
tary moral taint. Iam at a loss to conceive why Mr. 
B. should have made himself repeatedly guilty of as- | 
serting such a foolish falsehood ; but let this pass and | 
let us at once proceed to take notice of the remarka-| 
ble fact that Mr, B., who would fain have us believe 
that he has drunk deep at the fountain-heads of New 


fi ete.” In the first place, I ought to repeat here what [| that hence resulted misery, verse 17; that hence came 


Church wisdom, stops not “ to enquire when, or by 
what means man’s moral nature has become tainted.” 
The cause and nature of the frightful physical and | 
moral disorder which grows like a cancer at the very | 
vitals of humanity, are of no importance whatever to! 
the successful treatment of the malady. On one page, 
Mr. B. proclaims the fact that we need not stop to in-| 
quire when or by what means man tell from his ori-| 


ginal state of goodness and wisdom, and that we I 
remove the evils with which he is afflicted by simply 
telling him that he must get better. and on the very 
next page, that same Mr. B. taunts the advocates of 
Phalansterian association iv this wise: ‘ The physi- 
cian who attempts to heal our bodily mala ‘ies, seeks 
first of all, to know the cause of the pains we suffer. 
And if he should mistade the cause, we should not 
expect him to treat our case successfully. Now, then, 
can we expect successful treatment of our social and 
political ills, by those who overlook or utterly mistake 
the true cause of these maladies ?” 

Here is logic with a vengeance. Page 534 of the 
Repository, Mr. B. stops not to inquire when or by 
what means man’s moral nature has become tainted, 
and page 534, he assumes, without farther examina- 
tion, that the malady has caused itself; certainly an 
important discovery, for which we ought to be as 
thankful to Mr. B., as we would be to the man who 
should proclaim to the mathematical world the great 
fact that the circle 1s round. How with Mr. B. and 
all those who reason in the same superficial manner 
as he does, conciliate the contradiction which I have 
just pointed out? Does he or does he not state, in 
page 534 of the Repository, that man’s moral nature 
has become tainted, and that he does not stop to in- 
quire when or by what means;” does he then not clear- 
ly admit that the “tainting” is the effect of some cause 
about the nature of which, and the time of 1ts occur- 
rence, Mr. B. leavesus in the dark? Why, then,does 
that same Mr. B. make himself guilty, on page 535 
of the Repository, of such a woeful inconsistency as to 
assert that the “ tainting” is the eause of man’s mis- 
ery? Page 534, it, (“the tainting,”’, is said to have 
been caused by some cause which Mr. B. does not 
state, because, I venture to assert, he was utterly un- 
able, and page 535, the tainting, viz. : the depravity of 
heart, the inbora tendency to evil, the supremely sel- 
fish and worldly loves, and all the other scourges of ihe 
soul too horrible to mention, have caused themselves. 
How is this, my dear Mr. B.? It appears that we agree 
as tothe existence of political and social evils, and 
“the tainting” (to preserve your own expression) of 
man’s moral nature. These two great facts constitute 
the grouud work of our discussion, aud the question 
simply is, not whether they are related to each other, 
(for we both admit that they are related to each othet 
as eause and effect), but which is the cause and which 
the effect. Page 534 of your Repository, you distinct- 
ly state that the tainting is the effect, though I have no 
doubt that you made the statement in advertently not 
knowing the danger to which that statement would ex- 
pose you, and page 535, you state that the “ tainting” 
is the cause, because this opposite statement suited 
your argument. This course of reasoning is termed 
by Fourier, “cercle vicieua,” (vicious circle,) and is so 
termed because the great object of such reasoners is to 
prove that the circle isround. In discussing with you 
the question of man’s regeneration, I shal! refain from 


-resorting toa similar course. Nor shall I avail myself 


of your inconsistency for the purpose of triumphing over 
you. [hold myself responsible as much as I do you, 
for your errors, your imperfect undérstanding of the 
true meaning of the heavenly doctrines, your ignorance 
of their text, and it is with a view to benefit yeu and 
me that I undertake to instruct you in those important 
matters. 

It is evidenily of the utmost importance to have a 
proper knowledge of the causes which have led to the 
present unhappy state of the world. Mr. B.’s pro- 
fessed opinion is, very much contrary to his better 
feeling,that their state has been caused by man’s depra- 
vity. We of the Associative School, who consider 
themselves the true followcas of Swedenborg, enter- 
tain different ideas abont the nature and cause of man’s 
fall. If there be depravity in the case, we say that 
this depravity is not the cause, but the effect of “ the | 
political and socia! evils of which we complain.” We| 
not only proclaim this fact loudly, unhesitatingly and 
with all the fervor and emphasis of earnest thinkers, 








condemnation, verse 18; that hell afterwards succeed- 
ed asa fruit of condemnation, verse 19; all these things 
came to pass in an orderly succession in that Church, 
from the fourth posterity to the flood.” 

Here we have a clear expression of the nature of the 
fall, which admits of no equivocation, and, I should 
say, must prove convincing even to such an unscrupu- 
jous and determined sophist as Mr. B. [hn this para- 
graph the responsibility of the fall ia distinetly and un- 
equivocally fixed upon the sensual, not the celestial 
pridciple. [tis stated that the sensual principle aver- 
ted itself from the celestial. Now, what is the sen- 
sual prineiple? The sensual principle comprises all 
the material interests of man, all the various branches 
of industry, manufactures and art, the organization of 
those varions branches, the production, distribntion and 
consumption of our various industrial products. All 
this coustitutes the sensual principle, and the manner 
in which the sensual principle had developed and con- 
stituted itself ‘in that Church, from the fourth poster- 
ity to the flood,” had ceased to be a harmony with the 
law of order inscribed upon the celestial principle.— 
This is what is meant by “ the sensual principle aver- 
ted itself from the celestial.” And itis this, a-version 
of the sensual from the celestial principle, that has 
caused the warsof all kinds which have desolated the 
world ; and war brought on misery, and misery con- 
demnation, and condemnation hell. 

And in this hell we are still living, and shall continue 
to live until the sensual principle is again united with 
the celestial ; in other words, until the laws of order 
which Divine Wisdom has inscribed upon the celestial 
principle, shall be recognized by the sensual principle 
as the order and government of Society. When this 
reunion of the sensual with the celestial principle should 
have taken place, then hell will cease, condemnation 
will cease, misery will cease, warfare and combats 
will cease ; then God will rule, and will institute his 
Sabbath, his divine life of peace and bliss among man- 
kind, as has been prophesied by Isaiah 58; 13, 14: 
“If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, that 
thou do not thy pleasure on the day of my sanctity, 
and call the things which are of the Sabbath, the de- 
lights of the Holy Jehovah, honorable; and shalt honor 
it, not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own 
plearure, nor speaking thine own words, then shalt 
thou be delightful to Jehovah, and I will make thee to 
ride upon the high places of the earth, and feed thee 
with the heritage of Jacob.” 

To effect the reunion of the sensual with the celes- 
ual principle, temptation-combats are of absolute ne- 
cessity. ‘The object of the temptation-combats, of 
which mention is made in the heavenly doctrines, is 
to secure the absolute rule of the Love, or celestial, 
principle. This is clearly expressed in No. 63 of the 
Heavy. Arc.: “The Lord fights continually for man 
against evils and falses, and by combats confirms him 
in truth and good ; the time of combat is the time of 
the Lord’s operation ; wherefore a regenerate person 
is called in the prophets the work of the fingers of God; 
nor doeshe rest until Love is the principle agent, and 
then the combat ceases. When the work is so far 
perfected, that faith is conjoined to love, it is then 
called very good, because then the Lord directs man 
as the likeness of himself. At the close of the sixth 
day, (on the realization of Compound Association, M.) 
the evil spirits depart, and the good ones succeed, and 
man is jatroduced into heaven, or into the celestial par- 
adise.” 

The object of temptation-combats, my dear Mr. B., 
is something far different from our miserable and infer- 
nal moralism with which you are endeavoring to poi- 
3on the spirit of the New Church. Your moralism is 
the legitimate fruit of a state of condemnation ; it is 
the favorite minister of those who wish to rule in hell, 
in that heli which resulted from the aversion of the 
sensual principle from the celestial, and to which allu- 
sion is made in our last mentioned quotation from the 
Heav. Arc. The object of temptation-combats is to 
subvert the Old Church, with all ite existing evils and 
falses, and to substitute for it the New, with its goods 
and truths. Do you of the old church know what 
those goods and truths are? You of the old church 
call the passions bad, Swedenborg represents them as 
the celestial principle ; you of the old church calla 
man good who sacrifices his love-principle to the cir- 
cumstances of Society, Swedenborg calls him good 
whose love-principle has, in every particular and sin- 
gular of man’s acts, triumphed over the opposition of 
the natural principle ; you of the old church consider it 
the highest freedom to fight against the love -principle, 
whereas Swedenborg calls him free who can enjoy his 
love-principle in every act, thought and feeling; you 
of the old church bow to metaphysics and moral phi- 
losophy, Swedenborg puts these things aside as dead 
sounds and formulas. Temptation-combats are i nsti- 














ual brain, the internal spiritual brain remains unaffec- 
ted by them. This is satisfactorily proved in the beau- 
tiful revelation which forms the cancluding paragraph 
of the treatise on Divine Love and Wisdom. In order 
that the external spiritual brain should be able to per- 
ecive intact the influence which proceeds from the 
Lord through the internal or superior spiritual brain, 
it is in the first place necessary that the material inter- 
ests of Society, or the sensual principle should be 
adapted to, or, in other words, should have been made 
a proper plane for, that inflax. For the external spil 
ritual brain is in relation with the world, the interna- 
with heaven. That man is acted upon by an internal 
and external way, is shown in No. 5081 of the Arc.: 
« Man isborn into no science, still less into any intel- 
ligence and wisdom, but only into the faculty of receiy- 
ing and imbueing those things ; this is effected by a two- 
fold way, viz.: by an internal way and by an external 
way ; by the internal way the divine principle flows in, 
by the externa! the worldly principle flows in, and these 
principles meet together in man within.” Nowif the 
principles which govern the world, or human society, 
be opposed to the principles of heaven, it is self-evident 
that the internal :nflux becomes either powerless, or is 
prevented in its ultimate manifestations. For, “ as 
man disposes externals, the Lord di-poses internals, of 
consequence, differently, if man of himself disposes ex- 
ternals, than if he disposes them of the Lord and at the 
same time as of himself.” (No.18lof D.P.) This 
is the reason why at present, as society is now con- 
structed, “tie marriage of evil and the false flows in 
through the world,” (No. 436 of C.L.) Swedenborg 
states in a great many parts of his writings “ that the 
internal influx acnommodates itself according to the 
efflux, and that if the efflux be checked, the influx is 
checked,” see No. 5828 of the Arc.; he says likewise, 
that the internal influx altogether perishes if the facul- 
ty of receiving be not procured in the natural or exter- 
nal principle ; that an internal principle may be the 
internal principle of the church, it must necessarily be 
in its external, for the external is instead of a founda- 
tion on which the internal may stand, and it is a recep- 
tacle into which the internal may flow in; hence it is 
that the natural principle, which is external, must ne- 
cessarily be regenerated, tor, unless it be regenerated, 
the internal principle has neither a found#tion nor a re- 
ceptacle ; and if it has aot a foundation nor a recepia- 
cle, it altogether perishes.” No. 6299 of the Are. 
(To be Continued.) 





The Kingdom of Heaven. 
(Vo 11.) 

The Law of Christ is the true law of Association. 
The consutution of his Kingdom is, * ‘hou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with ali thy heart, with ali thy soul, 
with all thy mind, with ali thy strength, and thy 
neighbor as thysell.” Here is t.e beginning of ali 
true organizauon. ‘he Moral Law is the frst and 
highest law, having assuciative power. ‘Lhe Moral 
Person of the mind, (tor there are three persons con- 
sutuling the mental ‘I'rinity, namely, the Sensual, la- 
tellectuai and Morai,) is the heart of ine beay, and 
trom this heart must emanate ine law of Social, oF 
other organization. JLhere is but ove law of oigami- 
zation by which all things grow, or are mude. And 
this is the law of Unity, or perhaps, the iaw by the 
administration of which, Luity is obtained. All this 
law is revealed in the sucial organizauons. Meu are 
the atomic elements. ‘They combine by the iaw ot 
their hearts, and the law of the social budy 1s the jaw 
of the social Heart, und the character of the iaw of 
the social body is the same as that of its menivers in 
combination. A soci budy ts, therefore, au individu- 
al body, as surely as is any one of lls members, cou- 
sidered distinct from suciety. ‘This is an age of anal- 
ysis, when the mind is wiuhdrawn from the cousidera- 
tion of bodies as a whole,to an examiuuuon of 1s ele- 


ments. In this spirit has grown up the ductnne 4 


Human Rights, which is the doctrine of the character 
and powers of a body, as of a nation, extended and 
applied to. the members of the nation; and when so 
applied it is called Democracy. 11 is therefore evident 
that the spirit of Democracy, is truly the spirit of 
disorganization ; so is it also the power which unbinds 
the burdens that one class of the social body has fas- 
ened upon the other,—the rich upon the poor, the ru- 
ler upon the ruled, the learned upon the unlearned, 
the strong upon the weak. In the progress of De- 
mocracy, therefore, do we see the progress of Christ 
in preparing the way of his kingdom. The elements 
of the Christic Body are forming in the mean time, 
as particles of gold, in the midst of the old body. By 
the disintegration of this old body, its return into cha- 
os, which is the the Ancient of Days, these elements 
are freed from the ondage of the old law. The so- 
cial mountain is melted, dissolved ; and unassociated, 


; 


visible development, and a living, acting spirit, cop. 
trolling all the actions of the body, else it can never 
exercise its appropriate supremacy. This order is the 
heart of the Social man, and is enclosed in the midg 
of the Body, as the heart of the tree is enclosed by the 
sap-wood ; and this heart will exercise upon the t- 2 
of Creation all the powers belonging to its peculiar na- 
tureand character. According to the increase of this 
heart, so do the fruit branches put forth and so does 
the fruit appear. So, therefore, as the Christic order 
increasos in man, so does man become more and more 
like Christ receiving the constitution of his body, being 
changed from that which is of the lower orders—inio 
the higher until true perfection is attained, and map 
radiates in all his works, the true delight of Heaven, 
possessing all the attribuies of the Father in perice- 
tion, 

Now it is only by associating by the law of Chris, 
that man can make progress in life. Lt is only by the 
moral law that man ascends in the development of 
his mental body ; and it is by this law thai he enters 
heaven ; that is, that heaven is formed within them. 
At the present, the elements of this body are scatier- 
ed as sheep having no shepherd, and “ the power of 
the holy people is scattered.” 

There is nv progress where there is no object to be 
gained, and the progress is made in the labor, and by 
it, which is expended in the attainment of that objec, 
While, therefore, men seek an object that is of the 
earth, they direct all their labors towards it, and in s0 
doing they do not, and they eannot rise above earthly 
things. Heavenly things can never be obtained by 
such !aber ; the mind will become formed in conform- 
ity with the earthiness of the thing sought, and will not 
be able to perceive the things of the spirit ; all its con- 
ceptions willbe only materializations; and the law of 
sense will predominate over the law of spirit. The 
social organization is ever the true exponent of the 
fashion of the mind. 

The object betore the mind, and for which man 
must labor in order that he may ascend in progression, 
must be spiritual—God. In man God creates a Son. 

The Son must possess ail the attributes of the Fath- 
er, therefore the pertections of God, the Father, must 
be the model by which man must form himself. The 
object to be obtained by man, then, must be the devel- 
opment in himself of all the fulness of God. As God 
is spirit, man must also seek to be spiritual, and wo 
this end all his labor must be directed, else there can 
be no upward progress. 

Now the mind grows by means of every labor, men- 
tal and physical ; ali the developed powers of men 
must be brought into action that there may be greater 
development. No man can enter the kingdom excep! 
he do the works of the Father. This law is well un- 
derstood by men who train up their sons by requiring 
them to do such works as they do. God has given no 
other law. Now the works of God are works of love, 
peace, temperance, purity, and all such as develop 
the mind in unity. ‘Fhese works require in man a0 
organization in which all the labors are so directed as 
to produce a unity of mind. So then, where there is 
unity there can be no divisions whatever, and when 4 
body is divided against itselt in any form,—a body 
having in it antagonisms, it cannot stand. Such 
body can be shaken, and that which can be shakeo 
will have to yield to that which cannot be shaken. A 
social unity is a body which cannot be shaken, its 
basis is firm, it isa perfect crystalization,—a precious 
stone, betore whose progress all other bodies will be 
reduced to powder. 

All the works of the Father look to the genert| 
good- he has no divided interests. Man cannot, 
therefore, as a social being, any more than as an indi- 
vidual, have divided interesis. All his labors must 
have for their end the general good. Each man mus 


p| have the care of the entire body of the Brotherhood, 


as if all its happiness depended upon his own labor. 
Here man has a great object before him and his mind 
expands, and as the Brotherhood enlarges iis borde®, 
so does the mind increase in stature. And there being 
no divided interests in the Brotherhoad, while the miné 
increases in stature, it also grows in unity, because al 
the labors of men are united in one object, and be- 
cause there are no divided interests in the Brother 
hood, to plant the seeds of Ishmael in the meott! 
earth. Where men ure united in the attainment 4 
one object by their labors, they put away, by ‘ 
power of their spirit, all such habits and propensil!@ 
and customs, as are calculated to break the harmo?! 
that is amongthem. They will make such rules and 
regulations for the government of the society as sha! 
best secure the end sought. Each member will bee” 
ployed in such labor as agrees with the develope! 
form of his mind, and, altogether, working in tbe 
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light of the day, they are cultivating all the trees in 
the garden of the Lord. There is also a tree of life, 
which, if men cultivate they will live ; and there is a 
ree of death to receive the fruits of which brings 
death to man, and dissolves the body. 

The former is the tree of the Brotherhood, the latter 
is that of selfishness—whose fruit is the perfection of 
antagonism. ee 

In the buying and selling system is developed the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. It is the 
system of selfishness whose roots form in the sensual 
body. In all its tendencies it is opposed to the true 
development of the mind. It is earthy, and though 
aman all the gold of Mexico, he could nev- 
er by it ascend into heaven. 

Now this is the predominating law of the social or- 
der. All the labors of man are directed by it, and 
the “saints are trampled under foot.” All the mind 
is turned away from the spirituality of Christ, his be- 
nevolence, his purity, his peace, and his law is rejected 
from being the law of society. 

Every social evil grows out of this system, directly 
or indirectly. All the poverty and wretchedness that 
comes upon man; all the corruptions and diseases, 
the oppressions, and false doctrines, are the fruits of 
this tree of which this system of social action is the 


heart. 

The first lessons now taught to our children, are lessons 
of selfishness and sensuality. These lessons are inculca- 
ted by the constant practice of the parents. There are 
no examples almost, but of this antagonizing and de- 
praving character. Even the temple of matrimony, 
whose purity and sacredness should be that of heav- 
en, has installed into its pulpit the high priest of sen- 
suality. The most debasing, the most filthy, the most 
souldestroying practice of man, and one which the 
most of all marks his alliance with the lower order of 
creation, is the sexual intercourse. Intemperance 
here is destroying vastly more of life than the intem- 
perance of the cup. Men partake of this cup of pollu- 
tion to satisfy—men of all parties and ranks, priest 
and laymen ; in the house of king and peasant, and in 
all the intervening conditions in life. The practice is 
satiety of lust, day by day® By this Christendom is 
converted into one great brothel,—a Sodom and Go- 
morrah, The marriageenclosure is therefore become 
the fountain from whence flow all the streams which 
fill up the putrid pools of licentiousness, which are 
found in all our cities, and are rapidly forming in every 
village. ‘This is by the law of inheritance. The pa- 
rent, by gratification, cultivates the animal appetites. 
The constitution of his mind becomes modified accord- 
ngly, giving greater power to the propensity so culti- 
vated. The son inherits the mental constitution of the 
parents. This he continues to cultivate, and delivers 
to his son his inherited constitution, with all the pro- 
gress which has been made in himself. Thus they 
continue uutil candidates for the house of death are 
perfected. Their candidates come from every rank 
and class of men. Now Paul says, that the bed must 
be kept undefiled. I ask, is that bed undefiled 
from whence the stam of pollution constantly rises ? 
Truly the great Reformation of this day of Reform is, 
to cleanse the marriage bed. This do, and mind will 
take an upward progress. To do this I can see but 
one way, and thisis, todo in obedience to the law of 
life, which is the law of nature, and consequently the 
law of God. Let the husband withdraw himself from 
the reach of lustful temptation, let him practice teeto- 
talism, let him withdraw from the bed of the wife, and 
lodge in the room with his sons, or by himself. Let 
him will it, let him pledge himself against the filthy 
practice. Let him do this in his heart, and the appe- 
tite will leave him, he will have no thoughts of it, and 
no desire. Then itis that the higher spirits flow with 
the mind. Let the matter of posterity rest entirely 
with the wife, the organism of whose mind demands 
posterity, but demands no more of sexual coition than 
what is necessary to make up that wherein herseif 
lacks power. Further than this coition is abhorrent to 
her soul, except she be herself debased, inheriting the 
prepondergting amativeness from her parents. 

This appetite is now as unnatural in its develop- 
ment as that formed by the use of alchohol or tobacco, 
and by the same means—the Pledge of Total Absti- 
hece, must it be corrected in man. 1 do not see 
how any re-organization of society can ever be last- 
ing without this spirit of Satan be also bound, and 
cast out. Woman must be emancipated. Whoever 
doeth the will of my Father, the same is my Mother 
my Sister, my Brother. There is an equality of rights 
and these rights are shone which are peculiar to the 
sexes, and each sex must be allowed the full exercise 
of its own rights. 





The organism of the female mind gives the prepon- 
derating power to the moral person; that of the male, 
to the intellectual. Man is therefore modified by the 
moral seed he receives from the woman, and the wo- 
man receives strength of intellectuality from the man, 
but this Intellectuality never rises in her above the 
moral power, except there has been a false cultivation 
through a series of generations. 


The woman, Eve, the moral person, is always fore- 
Most in every truc organization. If she is pure, man 
makes progress in the development of the Son, and 
God becomes more and more manifest in the flesh, for 
the flesh itself becomes purified from the grossness of 
the animalic texture. But if she is impure with her 
man falls; Adam and Eve, but Eve first, have yield- 


to the seductions of the lower nature, whose spirit is 
Satan, 


The Church is the woman of the social! family, as 
the state isthe man. The woman is the moral orga- 











nism, and the state isthe intellectual. Now in the 
Kingdom of Christ they are united—married, forming 
one organization of law, by which the intellectual 
action becomes directed to moral ends. In this union 
the whole man makes progress. The Church exerci- 
ses the full strength of her legitimate power, and all 
the industrial labors are directed to the development 
of the highest order of mind. 

So woman has the control of her own person in all 
things which legitimately belong to her. She will be 
released from the severity of toil to which she is now 
subject, and will become known as a ruler with man 
in all moral enterprises. 

By means of Association labor is combined, and 
the product greatly increased ; so also in Association 
our children are drawn away from the corrupung ex- 
amples of wicked men, and thus the seeds of deprav- 
ity are not sown in the garden of their mind. They 
will grow in Unity and Love, and so perfect the sol- 
idification of the new social Earth. There will be de- 
veloped in them the true moral form, and they will as 
surely grow up in Christ; that is, the Christic form of 
mind, as they now grow up in antagonisms. 

A system of exchanges wili grow up, based entire- 
ly upon the wants of ‘he Brotherhood, as they arise in 
the many communities comprising that Brotherhood. 
But all these exchanges will be accomplished without 
the aid of money, or admeasurements of value. 

But I must close this communication, which I fear 
you will think is quite too long. I wish, however, to 
send you two or three more articles, in which I pro- 
pose to give an analysis of the mental body, and its 
progress in creation, as it is developed in the Serip- 
tures, where it is recorded in the hieroglyphic form, 
and constituting the body of moral science of the third, 
or last, period of Mental Progression. =: ke 





OurWeekly Gossip. 


Ce.ts axD Saxons.—France never produced a Jeffer- 
son nor & Washington; chiefs and clansmen she has in 
abundance. ne and Cavaignacs are always at 
her service; and a something exceedingly resembling 
her present favorite Louis Napoleon, she may find in any 
asylum; but not Jeffersons nor Cobdens—Washington 
and Seott, Taylor and Adams, were men of Saxon growth, 
not Celtic—Dr. Knox (Medical Times ) 


A Drott Bet.—A singular wager was laid on the Pre- 
sidential election, by a couple of politicians in Connecti- 
cut, who agreed that he whose candidate was defeated 
should saw a cord of wood in the street. The wood was 
sawed last Monday week, in presence of a large commit- 
tee of admiring spectators. 


The citizens of Washington have had their credulity 
tested in a most amusing manner. A young woman, 17 
years of age, has been for some time subject to fits, during 
which she had extracted pins from the clothes of visitors, 
and swallowed them. A shrewd observer, Mr. Page, at- 
tended the exhibition and detected the imposition. 


A Toveu Customer —A Canadian of this city who 
bought « patriarch of a turkey that had frightened every 
other purchaser from the idea of making a jawful feast off 
him, said afterwards: “I took him home—my wife bile 
him tree hours, and den he crow. My wife put him in de 
oe wid de taters, and he kick ’em all out.”—Northern 

vribune 

The Journalde Verdun (says Jerrold’s Newspaper ) 
gives the following song as very popular in thar part. it 
maybe roughly rendered thus, the French being retained 
for the rhymes: 

“ Wish you for une canaille ? 
You must return Raspail, 
Wish you for un coquin? 
Vote tor Ledru Rollin. 

Are you for le mic-mac ? 
Then uphold Cavaignae, 
But wish you for a good one? 
Then elect Napoleon.” 


The French is not one bit more polished than our ver- 
sion. Le mic mag (secret intiigue, plot) hardly fits Ca- 
vaignac, but then the rhyme does, 


Lapy CLARE AND HER Famity.—Lady Clare, wife of 
the Irish Chancellor, was the daughter ot Richard Chapel 
Whaley, of Whaley Abbey, in the county of Wicklow, 
whose check on his banker, in a moment of uxorious 
gaiety and liberality, was thus singularly expressed : 

Mr. Latouche, 
Open your pouch, 
And give unto my darling 
Five hundred pounds starling; 
For which this will be your bailey; 
[Signed] Richard Chapel Whaley. 


This gentleman’s name was popularly transformed into 
Burn Chapel Whaley, no creditable testimony of his ill- 
directed religious zeal, thus manilested in the destruction 
of Catholic piaces of worship, then unprotected or rather 
proscribed. His son was known as Jerusalem Whaley 
in conseyuence of a wager of £20,000, it was said, laid 
and won by him, that he would proceed tou and return 
from the Holy City in a space of time then bordering on 
what was considered of impossible performance ; but which 
would now be of most eusy execution in less, probably 
than half the time.—Cork Magazine. ; 


The Adelaide Observer (says Jerrold’s Newspaper ) 
reports a curious jecture by the Rev. Mr. Coyle, R. C é. 
on “ America and the Americans.” Of the eleetioneering 
spirit he said: “If they wanted to give any unfortunate 
fellow a black name they had only to get him to become 
a candidate for some public office, and then all he had 
ever done in his life would be raked up against him, and 
even all that his ancestors had done betore him.” 


A Propuecy.--The singular prophecy made by Flem- 
ing in the year 1702, is now weil en route to a fulfilment. 
Nearly a century and a half ago that singular Vates fore- 
told the French Revolution of 1789, t the Papacy 
would then receive a severe blow through the sides of the 
French Monarchy, and that the final overthrow of the 
Pope would take place in 1848, although he said there 
was a possibility that the Pope of Rome might linger in 
the Vaticsn (completely shorn of his power) until the 
close of the century.— Paris correspondent of the Morn- 
ing Post. 





REVIEW. 
A New System of Physiognomy; By Dr. J. S. Rep- 

FIELD: New York, 1849. 

This is the mere outline of discoveries which Professor 
Redfield is said to have made in the sphere of physi- 
ognomical science, -We were made acquainted, long 
since, from personal interviews, with many of his ob- 
servations in this sphere, and were struck by the accu- 
racy with which he described character from the indi- 


THE HARBINGER. 





cations of the face. In the pamphlet before us, he at, 
tempts to teach his secrets to others: but we do not 
discover in it anything like a system. It seems rather 
a collection of his own independent observations with- 
oat much of an attempt to generalize and adjust them 
into a scientific form. The author has doubtless re- 
served this task for another more mature and systematic 
work. In the meantime, we will say, that a great deal 
can be learned from this simple and unpretending out- 
line. It is published by Redfield at the corner of Beek- 
man and Nassav-streets. Price 25 cents. 





Bucuanan’s Jounnat or Man.-—We are indebted to 
the editor of this new periodical for a copy of the first 
number. It promises to be an excellent and, useful 
work. Mr. Buchanan, who 1s a nice observer of Na- 
ture, is also a vigorous and happy writer, and he will 
be able to unfold his discoveries to the world in a pleas- 
ing and attractive manner. We shall look forward to 
the future numbers, with no little interest. Thus far> 
he has only sketched out the plan of what he means to 
do; if it be filled out with the energy with which it is 
designed, we anticipate a valuable work. We hope, 
however, that in future numbers, the Professor will give 
us the Science of what he proposes to teach, and not 


mere scattered observations with which discoverers are | 


80 apt to content themselves. Facts are only to be 
desired, as they lead to some great and adequate gen- 
eralization. 





MEETINGS OF THE PHILADELPHIA UNION 
AND LES GROUPS. 

7. Philadeiphia Union of Associationists was formed, aud 

its Constitution and By-Laws were adopted at a Meetin 
of the Friends of Association in Philadelphia, held the 7th day 
of April 1847, the Anniversary of the Birth ot Fourier. lersons 
of either sex, whether resident in Philadel or »ot, who are 
interested in and friendly to this cause, which is believed to be 
the highest, because comprehensive, of all causes, are invited 
to attend and participate in its proceedings. The Regular Meet- 
ings of the Unionare held at the Hall weekly, throughout each 
year,on Turspay Evenings, at 8 o’clock, from tne Ist of April 
to the ist of October, and at halt past 7 o clock trom the Ist ot 
October to the istof April. The Regular meetings ot the 
Groups are held weekly thr ughout each year, on Monpay 
Evenings, at the same place anu hours 





THE WOMAN’S ASSOCIATIVE UNION 
ILL re-open their Sales-room on Monday .December 11th, 
at No. 69 High Street. 

Usetul and fancy articles, books of the Associative School, 
and refreshments can be obtaine: at the room, which will be 
opened every day from eleven till two o’clock. 

Orders received for various kinds ol tancy work, knitting, 
embroidery, marking, flower painting, paper work, copying 
and translating. 

Instruction wili be given by members of the Union, in music 
vocal and instrumental, drawing, painting and writing. 

Boston, Nov, lth. 1848. 


THw NATIONAL ERA, 


G. BAILEY, Jun. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
J.G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1:49, 


E— NATIONAL ERA 1s an AnurSlavery, Political and 

Literary owner, an advocate of Reforms, adapted to 

to secure the Personal Rights of all men and to harmonize 

social and politica: relations with the demands oi Justice ; 

especially of that Great Movement whose doctrines are 

summed up in the briet maxims—Free Thought, Free 
Speech, ¢ Free Press ; Free Soil, Free Laborand Fiee Men. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at proper times to sustain, will serve to show the 
character course of the Era. 

ve See gnant to Natural Rights, the Law of 

That very is repu atu " w 
Christianity, the spirit of the age, and the aoontial nature of 
our Republican Institutions ; 

That Emancipation, without compulsory Expatriation is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and expeduney , 

hat there is butone safe fond effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery, and that isby law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists ; 

‘that Slav can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Unived States ; 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hearaiter belongto the United 
States ; 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
ofone Language and one Civilization, the medium of ree 
Trade among the numerous and Territories stretch- 
ing trom the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent ; 
as the Refuge ot suffering millions trom the Old World, and 
a Safegu against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
isenough intelligence and virue in its members to extin- 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs Its energies, alloys its good, and threatens its sta- 
bility ; 

Tuar the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election ofa President in the handsof the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible ; and to be still tarther 
amended so as togiveto the people of the several States 
the election of their United States Senators, changing the 
term of office from six to four years; 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and all 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodged in the 
hands ot the Postmaster General ; 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for all 
distances, shali be one cent; on all letters, under half an 
ounce, for all distances’ two cents, prepaid ; that the franking 
priveilege should be abolished ; and negotiations instituted 
ior the purpose of securing tree exchanges within reasona- 
ble limits, between the newspapers Europe and the 
United States, and a reduction tothe jewest point possibie 
in the postage on letters passing between foreign countries 
and our own ; 

That the public lands shall be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be denated in 
limited quantitiesto actual settlers who are landless : 

That the inalienability of the Homestead ought to be es- 
tablished by law in every State ; 

That all restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
-— between all natyons, ought to be removed as soon a8 pos- 
sible ; 

That Congress ought tomake due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of Commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall) fearlessly use the 
rights while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion, 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what weclaim 
for ourselves—the credit of est motives: 

Such reports of the lings of Congress will be given as 
will canner a correct idea uot only ofits action, but of its spirit 
and policy. — 

For the Literary at gm of the Era we have amply 
provided. No reasonable expense shall be spared for contribu- 
tions from some of the best minds in the country. Jonny G. 
Wuittier will continue as Corresponding Editor enriching 
our colums with productions of permanent value’ We havethe 
pleasure of announcing that the author of “ Modern Reforms 
and Reformers.” Henry B. Stanton, is to become a regular 
contributor, We are making arrangements for the publication 
of some invaluable original papers on the Resources of the 
| Great West, by agentleman every wav competent to the 
|task, and also ofoviginal sketches andtales Home Reading 
The Era will continue to be adorned by the poetry of con- 
tributors whose names are familiar to our readersas house- 
hold words. 

Terms--$2 per annum, always payable in advance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW snbscribers, shall have the three copies for $5 

All communications, on business of the Eva, or tor public. 
ation, should be addressed to G. BAILEY, Jr. 

Washington, D. C. 

CG- Friendly Editors, publishing or noticing the forego- 
ag Teepenies, will confer a favor that will be duly — 
ciated, 16 


nojs 





8 | cheap literature it is not 






’S LIVING AGE 
"PROSPECTUS. 


HIS work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Museum o 
Foreign Literature, (which was eee received by the 
public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large anu appears 
so olten, we not only give spirit and freshness to it by many 
things which were excluded by a month’s delay, but, while thus 
extending our scope and gathering a greater and more atti ac- 
tive variety, are able so to Ingreessthe solid and substantial part 
of our literary, historicai, and political harvest, as fully to satis- 
fy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, Quarierly, 
and other Reviews ; and Blockwood’s noble critici-ms on Poe- 
try, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought tales, and 
vivid descriptions of rural and mountwin coaere | and the con. 
tributions to Literature, History, and Common Life, by the sa- 
gacious Spesteten, the sparkling Examimer, the judicious then- 
a@um, the busy and industrious Literary Gazetie, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and re Christian 
Observer—these are intermixed with the Militery end Naval re- 
miniscences of the United Service, and with the best articles 
of the Dublin University, New Monthly, Frasers, Tait’s, ins. 
worth’s, Hood’s, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’ admi- 
rable Journal Wedo not consider it beneath our dignity to 
borrow wit and wisdom from Pnnch; and when we think it 
good enough, mike useot the thunder of The Times. We shall 

nerease our variety by importations from the eontinent of Eu 
, and from thenew growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has bronght Europe Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, and wil j guns. multiply our connections, as 
merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world ; so that much more than ever it now becomes every in 
telligent American to be informed of the condition and changes 
of foreign countries. And this is not only because of their 
nearer connection with ourselves, but because the nations seem 
to be hastening, through a rapid process of change, to some 
new state of things, which the merely political prophet cannot 
compute or foresee 

phical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 

ravels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; and. in gen 

eral, we shall systematically ond very fully acquaint our read 

ers with the great department of Foreign affairs, without entire 
ly negiecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all who 
wish to keep thamesiees informed of the rapid progress of the 
movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers. and Physicians—to 
men of business and men of leisure—it is still a stronger object 
to make it attractive and usefulto their wives andchildren. We 
believe that we can thus do some good in our day and genera- 
tion ; and hope to make the work indispensable in every well- 
informed family. We say indispensable, because inthis day of 
ssible to guard against the influx ot 
what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, in any other way than 
by furnishing a sufficient supply of ahealthy character. The 
mental and mora] appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, “ bywinnowing the wheat from the chaff,” y 

viding abundantly for the imagination, and by a —— col- 
eetion of Biography, Voyages and Travels, History, and more 
solid matter, we may produce a work which shall be popular, 
while at the same time it will aspire to raise the stendard of 


public taste. 
TERMS. 


The Living Age is published every Saturday, by E. Littell & 
Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. Price, 
twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a —_ in ad- 
vance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. 

Toinsure regularity n mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs peying a year in advance, will be supplied as follows: 

our copies for : ° . . $20 
Nine copies for . ‘ . ° 40 
Twelve copies for . ° ° ° 50 

Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, tothe end of 1847, hand- 
er bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, or a 
dollar and a half in numbers. 

number may be had for twelve and a half ce1.ts ; and it 
may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly enhance 


their value. 
AGENCIES. 

We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal] commission will be sllowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselves in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of three 
sheets,and is rated as a pamphiet, at four anda half cents. Bnt 
when sent Without the cover, it comes within the defination of 
a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally be oe 
with more than newspaper postage, one and a half cents. e 
add the defiintion alluded to : 

A newspaper is “‘ any printed publication, issued in numbers, 
consisting of not more than two sheets, and published at short 
stated intervals of not more than one month, conveying intelli- 
gence of passing events.” 

_ MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the ae Age is put up 
in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. In 
this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison with other 
works, containing in each part double the mattcr of any of the 
Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekiy numbers. as 
fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Monthly part is about 
fourteen cents. The volumes are published ou , each 
volume containing as much matter as a Quarterly Review gives 
in eighteen months. 

GG- Published at six dollars a year, by 

nols E. LITTELL &CO., Boston. 





R.TISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSURIBE early while the terms arelow! Republication 

of the London Quarterly Review, the Edingburg Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York , immedinxte- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful « lear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile ot the 
Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three grat parties in Eng 
land—Tory, Whig. aud Radical ‘Black wood” end the “Lon. 
don Quarterly” are ‘iory ; the “ Edinburgh Review” W big ; 
and the “Westminster Review” Radical. The “North British 
Review” is more of areligious character, having been original. 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, beimg con- 
ucted by his son-in-lnw, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir. David 
Brewster Its literary character is of the very highest order 


Prices of 1-49, (if subscribed for early.) 


For any one of the four Reviews, $3 00 per annum. 
For any two “ 5 00 o 
For any three o 7 00 “ 
For all four of the o 8 00 «ss 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 3 00 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9 00 es 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 Nad 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

Crnspinc —Four copies of any or allthe above works wild 
be reat to one address on payment of the regular subscription 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. — 

Eaary Copies. —A late arrangement with the British publish 
ers of Black wood’s Mogazine secures to us carly sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number im 
the hands of subscribers before any portion = it can be reprinted 
inany of the American Journals, For this and other advantaj 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine, 
Therelore we repeat ‘subscribe early whale the price is low 1” 

Remittances and communications should be always addressed 
post pail or fra~ked, to the publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT &CO., 
Dec. 9. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 

The Executive Committee of the Americax Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St, 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit theig 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York 


aa 


PORTRAITS OF FOURIER. 
NEW supply of Sartain’s mezzotint portrait of Fourier 
Also, a steel engraving of Fourier, by Andrews, forsale e 

the HARBINGER OFFiCz, 

au 19 No. ¥, Dpruce street. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS. 


I. The name of this ~ociety shall be the America, 
Unto or AssoctaTiovists. 

All members of Affiliated Unions, who are regular con- 
tributorsto the funds of the Affiliated Union to whieh 
they belong, are the members of the American Union, 
and as such, may participate in the deliberations of the 
Annual Convention, but are not entitled to vote, unless 
oe shall be delegates to such Convention. 

0 local Union shall be recognized .s Affiliated, which 
does not make an annual payment of at least twelve dol- 
lars, to the Treasurer of the American Uniop. 


II. Its purpose shall be the establishment of an order 
of Society b.sed ona system of 


Joint-Stock Property : 


Co-operative Labor ; 
Association of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees ; 
Honors according to Usefulness; 
Integrai Education ; 

Uniry or Interests : 


Which system we believe to be in accordance with the 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of Man. 


III. Its Method ofoperation shall be the appointment 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the issuing of pub 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affiliated So 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, in 
holding meetings, collecting funds, andiu every way dif 
fusing the Principles of Association, aud preparing ‘or 
their practical application. 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund, to 
be composed of the stated weekly contributions from Af 
filiated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the purpose, 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested by 
Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee, until 
otherwise appropriated by a two thirds vote of the Union, 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean time 
to be devoted to the expense of propagation, under the 
direction of the Executive Committee. 


IV. An Annus! Convention of this Society shall be held 
at such time and place as may be designted by the Exee- 
utive Committee. The said Convention shall be compos- 
ed of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceeding four 
from each Union, and three other delegates elected at 
large from each Union, provided, ‘hatin case any dele- 
gate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegation of 
the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may choose a 
substitue. 

Ateach Annual Convention, the Officers of the Society 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, Vice 
President, Foreign oe Secretary, Domestic 
Corresponding Secretary, Recording Secretary, Treasur- 
er, and Seven Directors. 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be ez officio, 
Vice Presidents of the American Union. 

The Executive Committee shall be composed of the Of- 
ficers of the American Union, any seven of whom shall 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President ; 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
managementof the Union ; and shall have power to fill 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VL. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 
versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


HOKACE GREELEY, President. 

GEORGE RIPLEY, Domestic Cor. Secretary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Cor. Secretary. 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York, \ 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 


0. MACDANIEL, «“ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. $ Directors. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., « 

W. H. CHANNING, Boston.“ | 

J. 8. DWIGHT, 


Affiliated Unions. , 
BOSTON, 


WituiaM H. Cuannine, President. 

J. Burrerrigtp, Vice President. 
Anna Q. T. Pansons, Cor, Secretary. 
J. Borume, Jr., Recording Secretary. 
CatvinBrown, Treasurer. 


J.W ALcorTT, 

Cavin Brown, 

Canottne Hitpretu. 

Organized, November, 1846. Members 58, 37 Males 
21 Females. 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


James Kay, President. 

Jonn Sartaiy, Vice President. 

James Secrers, Jr., Cor. Secretary and Librarian. 
A, W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treasurer 


Parcuar Coeains, Chief of the Group of Practical 


Affairs. 


Evizapetu Biackwe tt, Chief of the Group of Social 


Culture. 
Wiruan Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina 
tion. 


Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 12 


Females. 
PROVIDENCE, R.L 


Joseru J. Cooke, President. 

P. W. Ferris, Vice President. 
Jouy L. CLarwe, Secretary. 
SrepHen Wenster, Treasurer. 


Organized 16th April, 1847. Members 30. 
Treasurers. 
Lowell, Mass. - - - Wo. T. G. Pierce! 
New Bedford, Mass. - - - Cnas. H. Corrin. 
Springfield, ‘ae - - G. W. Swazrv. 
Newburyport, “ - - - Rev. E. A. Eatox. 
Amesbury, * ~ - - Rev. 5. C. Haw itt. 
Mattapoisett, “ - - - J.D. Srurvevayr. 
Nantucket, " - - : 
Bangor, Maine, - - - Mary Poor. 
Pittsford, Vermont, - ~¢ - Dr.J.5. Ewinxe, 
Clarendon, a « - - C. W \opHovuse. 
Brandon, % - - - G. W. Watxer. 
Middiebury, “ - - : - 
New York,NY. - - - J.T. Warts. 
Albany, " - - - Tapran TownsEND. 
Westmorland, N. Y. - ° 
Utica, us - - 
King’s Ferry, “ - - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - + - James Nick. ie 
Wheeling, Va. - * - Wa. McDiarmp. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - - J.B. Russe... 


Creesco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 
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SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 159 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


| RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly +i ow contained in 
- sacred Scriptures, manifested and open ; and index. 
13 vols. $15 
The Apocal Explained ac tothe Spiritual sense, 
wherein ore oratked the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth ¢8 50, full cloth. 9 00. 
The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62) cents. 
On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 
True Christion Religion, or the Universel Theology of the 
New Church. jvol.s vo. Cambric, @2. 
A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 
On the Earths in our Solar system ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Combric, 44 cents. 
On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 
‘The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 44 cents. 
The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 62)¢ cents. 
The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are w ed by which the Divine 
Government is regulated, €23¢ cents. 
The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8vo. 
Cambric, $1 50 
A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. j2mo. 75 cents. 
A summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 ceng. 
The Brief Exposition of the Doctrinesof the New Church. 
4 cents. 
he Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul andthe Body. 
6} cents. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS 
a Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 
25. 
The Economy ot the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol $3 25. 
Oudines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite,trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. §) 87. 
Posthumous Tracts, No 1, . and 3do. each No. 44 cents. 
eae phic Key, do 5u cents. 
Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the,Physical Sci- 
ences. gy: 
Also i coliateral works. 
Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo, $) 
Noble’s Appeal. | vol. 12 mo. i 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 
Documents concerning Swedenborg.] 
Crissold’s Letters. 
Parson’s Essays. 
Mesmer and Swedenborg. 
Guardian Angels. 44 
The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 
JOHN ALLEN. 


139 NASSAU St., New YORE. 
In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol, 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mis 
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PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS, 


NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 
n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent by mail or express, in any 
quantities, to all parts of the Union Canada, at a trifling ez 
pense. 

First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
le alphabet, with explanations, anda page of easy monosy|- 
ables, written in the Phonog ic characters, intended to be 

sold S oy distributed by teachers and lecturers at 

_ introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hun- 
red, : $1 00 

Compendium of Phonogr , on a single sheet, containing a 

condensed tet of a The principal use that Phonogra- 
hers make ot this sheet, is to use the blank ¢, in writing 

Feomegvaghy to their friends, who, referring to the expla- 

nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 

phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogre- 

phic characters. Per s)eet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Ciass Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 

tion of Phonography, intended for the use of schoolsjand 
earners oe and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the 

of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for 

ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - 0 SO 

Phonographic Reader, a complete course of Inductive Reading 

Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 

pany Boards, or paper covers, for mailing, oar; 

nen, - 

i- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persens in different 

parts of the Union have correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. |. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 

a large chart, about four feet square, con the simple al 

phabet. If is intended to be hung up im sight of a large class, 

while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 60 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 

also a ae oa containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be d at its first and second lessons. 


- - -« 080 
Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 


Primary Ph . 
ults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 


unedueated 


ing, = a | 
Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, containing the an 
letters of the Phonoty pic , for the use of teachers and 


lecturers, 0 50 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the ene Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of these 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Pho: 
- taught * the ae = co Book, the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in num . Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per omar - O17 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 
he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8.P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - : - 050 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Lan, e by heterotypic letters and combina 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while m the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in ruameprarhy. The conse 
quence is, that any one who learns the elem of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a know of Phonogra- 
phy aud Phonotypy Another difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLags. 


The “Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, a . 
num, : 

~ for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any ofthe above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let- 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post 
to our address in New York, and at a ane Se. 29 be 
seen by the following extract from the Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ [t is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them. 
All orders, letters. communications, &c., must be rost rasp. 
| Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubiful, we 
| are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
| pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keepno ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that ifthe amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or motppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 
No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
| less amount than Five pottaxns. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 
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FOREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENBORGIAN 
WORKS, 

RDERS for any of the Foreign, Associative, or Sweden 





VERY IMPORTANT TO SCIENTIFIC MEN, 

ELMICH & UO., No. 421 Broadway, New York, Importers 

of Foreign Books, iniorm tne public that their stock oi the 
most valuable Books in Germany, in the German, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and ail other ancient and modern jan- 


rg 

‘Their collection of ravings and Lithographic 

ises beautiful copies from = most celebrated Royal Picture 
ies of Europe. Visitors to the city are invited to in 

tion. Ajl Books and Works oi Art imported to order. Cata- 


logues and any desired info: mationon literature willingly tur- 


n 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 
New York at this season, or order goous ee eet 
agency books may be ordered to be bought at our estab t 
with jeast inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr, E.—Das Christenthum der Apostel, dasist die mit 
dem Urnhristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils vou ihm 
abweichende eigenthumtiche Auflassung des Christenthums 
churchdie Apostel. Dresden und Leipzig, 1847. 

Bauer, Dr. Ferd. Christ.—Paulus der tel 
Sein Leben und Wirken seine Briete seine Lehre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen dhums. 
Stuttgart, 1947. $2 27. 

h.—Dr. K. R. Lehrbueh der a Er. 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. , 1846. $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W—Dr. Martin Luthers ungedruckte Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der He 1, Bibliothek zu Wolfenbut- 
tel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthbers ucber Joh. 
13—1. 4, 10 und Math: i. 33, 37—I. 24, 31. Berlin, 1847. 

1 50, 
’ Humbolat, A. ».—Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welt- 
beschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 37}. 

Kahnis, Lio. K. .4.—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 
Theil. Halie,1846. $1 ~ 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried von Strasburg. 
Ueber trugen und beschlossen. Stuttgart, 1847. $1 50. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantin dem Grossen, Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 
kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermebrt von Dr, J. 
Burckhardt. Zwéi Baende. Berlin, 1847. 96. 

Nissie, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Biatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 

Umrisse zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blattin Saahlstich 
mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75, 
Drei Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich 


ten. 
Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 
Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 


Die feuteche Buch und Kunsthandlung. 
HELMICH & CO., 


feb 19 421 Broadway. 





THE DAGUERREOT YPE 
AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY ; 
A MAGAZINE OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
Compiled chiefly from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France and Germany. 


SS eae of the work is to furnish the 
American Public with a faithful view of ali the noblest ef- 


|| forts made in the great worid of European Literature, present- 


ing a series of striking pictures of the constantly-vary as- 
pect of public affairs, of the state of the public taste, and the 
vent of public opinion, in the most refinedand intellectual coun~ 
tries of Europe—embracing political articles, chosen without 

bias, and with sole nce to their importance—essays 
on a variety of subjects—notices ot 1 discoveries, 
voy ages and trave y anJ history—and unexc ps 
al a then, w beguile the tedium of a weary hour ; 
also, reviews andnotices of new books published in this 
country, carefully made and strictly impartial, with original ar- 
ticles occasionally on subjects of national importance. 

The same editorial pen that of one of the ors from 
a long residence on the Continent of Europe, with the langu’ 
and literature of Germany and France,) will continue to enric 
the work with well executed translations from the Ger- 
man and French Penodicals ; these have hitherto distinguished 
the work from all others, and constituted one of the most at- 
tractive features of this miesterr- 

The first Number of the 3d Volume will be published imme- 
diately, and arrangements are made to ensure punctuality and 
the reguler tra-smission of the work, Thesuccessive Numbers 
will appear on the ?d and 4th Saturdaysof every month.— 
Twelve Nmmbers will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiv- 
ing annually two large and handsome volumes, each consisting 
of at least 600 pages, and containing besides matter, the 
most interesting productions of the best foreign writers of the 


Teams :—The bap of subscription will be Three Dovlarsa 
year, always payable in advance. 

ies, for increasing the circulation of the work, will be 
established in al rtant places in Oo eae. and a 
com al. . App ns, wit erences, are in- 
5 ee 


i 
To Clergymen, or others, who will procure for us four 
nidinteamn sation us $12, a fifth copy gratis will be sent for 
one year. 

Gg As an inducement to new subscribers, we will give them 
an opportunity of making the work complete, by furnishing the 
first and second volumes at $175 each, in handsome binding. 
The vols. will always be bound in uniform style, so that su 
scribers who may desire it es the opportunity of ex- 
changing their future numbers for vols. to match, or of having 
them bound, at a trifling advance. 

Published Y CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
©. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 





WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 
LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
oe Weltgeschichte, 7th Ausgabe. Mit Fortsetzung 
Woltmann und Menzel. 14 Baende. Gebunden $10 00 

Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelie in der Weltgeschichte. Geschicht- 
liche Untersuchung. 1-3 Baende. Hamturg, 1°46, $8 79. 

Fortmann, Denkwurdigkeiten ausder Menschen und Voel- 
kergeschichte. 7 Baende 2d mit Kupfern, vermehrte Ausgabe. 
Laprig. 1845- Gebunden $7. 

ermes, Geschichte der letzten 25 Jahre 3 Baende. Braun- 
schweig, 1845. $4 50. 

Heyne, Geschichte Napoleons. 2 Baende mit 22 feinen Stahls- 
tichen. Braunschweig, 1845. $3. 

Kerner, F., die Seherinn von Prevorst. 4. Auflage. Stuttgard, 
1846. $2 50. 
em Geschichte des Kaisers Napoleon Leipzig, 1847. 

50. 

Menzel, Geschichte der Deutschen bis auf die neuestes Tage 
4 Ausgabe in Einem Baende. Stuttgard, 184:}. $4. Fleg. ge 
bunden $5. 

Ranke, die romischen Pabste, ihre Kirche und ihre Staat. 3 
Baende. 3 Autg. Berlin, 1844. $9 5. 

Rotteck, allgemeine W eltgeschichte. 4 Baende. 15 Original 
Ausgabe mit Stahlistichen, Braunschweig 1645-47. $5 50. 
ee der Sveeuas von Hermes. *. ‘ 

teck, aiqgneme Weltgeschichte. Mit Zugrundiegung 
des en Werkes bearbeitet. In 5 Baende. 5 Aufg. Stutt- 

. 1846. $1 75. 
ae Geschichte der Deatschen. 4 Baende, Stuttgard, 

Dasselbe Werk in Einem gr. Baende von 12 Lieferungen. 
Emmishofen, 1842. $4. 

Letzteres kann auch iu 12 Lieferungen 374 cts. nach und 
nach bezogen werden. ad 





TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
I Published and for sale at the Mertinees OGes, 
The True O ization of the New Church, as ated in 
the writings of uel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charles Fourier. 
“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
peapens Fourier, in respect to the greot hope of social regen. 
. The whole is bathed in eloquence. an eloquence 
which flowing ceonnpennety from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections, It will 
do an immense service if wemistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
and Associationists,by exhibiting totheore the scientitic 
isof their faith, and to ther, the spiritual grounds of their 
acience.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
OF THE HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 
A SERIES of six concerts will be given on the plan of for- 
mer years, in Boston once a fortnight, commencing abou 
the istof Januery, and a larger room will be provided. 

As, however, the Quartet absolutely requires a small room for 
its best mu ical effect, the number of tickets is necessarily limi- 
ted to three hundred. 

The subscription lists will remain open until December \6th, 





borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be | at G.P. Reed's Music Store, Ticknor & Co’s Bookstore, and at 


promptly attended to on the receipt ef a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m2 No. 9 Spruce street 


Mr. Chickering’s Piano Forte Factory. 
The first violin will beheld by JOSEPH BURKE, and the 
Pano Forte by RICHARD HOFFMAN. a2 





, Heavy aor contained 
VENLY Arcana, or ) 

FY secre Scripture, manitesed ena ope san adn 
i3v ; ° 

The Apocaly Rapin to the Sense 
v ‘ . 

Leading Doctrines of the New Ch being those 

nocthing ‘The Lond, 1 he Sacred Scripture, to which added 
The White ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62}, cents 


On the New Jerusalem and its Heevenly Doctrine—10 cents 


le. 

™Bocirine of the New dervenion « oa en. he 

rue Christian 5 or Mi heology ot 

Oe Senn; wane a a tb Last Judoment and the Destruc. 
A c e 

tion of Baby ion. Cambiic,44 cents. 


On the Eurths in our Solar System ; together with an Accoun 
of their inhubitants.  Cembric, 44 cents. . 

On the 4‘hanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Tie=*ise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents, : 

The Wisé~m of Angels conternieg the Divine Love and pj 
vine Wisdom. 62}, cents. 

‘The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in whichthe 
Laws of Order are u ed by which the Divine Governmen, 
is regulated, 62}¢ cents 

‘rhe Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8 yo, 


ape. 50. 
AT se Conc Heaven and Hell, being a relation of 
things seen and heard. 12 mo. 75 cents. 


ummary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the 
cal Books of the Old ‘Testament, and of the Psalms. Twenty 


cents. 
‘ The at Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 

2% cen 

Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
i Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols, 


The Economy ofthe Animal Kingdom, 2 vols. $7 26. 
Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; 1 vol 4$3 25, 
Outlines of a Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, 
translated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 
Tracts, No. |, 2 and 8 do., each No. 44 cents 


Posthumous oe 
phic , do, 50 cents. 
faselliabeons Observations connected with the Physica; S¢j 


Also the Collateral Works, Tracts, &c. 
Published and for sale by 
O11S CLAPP, 
12 School street, Boston, 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. . 


"a next Fall and Winter course of Lectures commences in 

this Institution on the first Monday in November, anu con 

tinues four months. which is immediately after succeeded by 

the Spring and Summer Session, which also continues tour 

months. A gratuitous preliminary course commences on the 

first Monday in October, and continues one mouth. 
FACULTY. 


4arm. 


. Tickets 

B. L. Hill, M. D. Anatomy and Operative Surgery $10 v0 
L. E. Jones, M. D. Materia Medica, Therapeutics 

and Botany..... Ens aahinnn & Ucb, a 10 00 


J. H, O.iver, M. D. Chemistry and Pharmacy,, . . 10 00 
W. Beach, M. D. Surgery and @linical Medicine, 10 00 
A.H. Baldrige, M. D. Obstetrics and Diseases of . 
Women and Children... ... 2.6... -04005 10 00 

J.R. Buchanan, M. D. Physiology, Institutes of 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence, .... .. 10 00 

T. V. Morrow, M. D. Pathology, Theory and prac- 
SEOUOE RUNES 6 00. 64:5 g0 0 be sasetse 6 oo 10 00 
Matriculation Ticket ¢3 ; use of Library $2 ; Graduation Fee 
$10. Demonstrators Ticket, ptional. One hundred dol 
ee on or before the first Monday in November next, will be 
ved as payment in full tor the entire tuition of one student : 
the Matric nm, Library, and Demonstrator’s Fees exceyt- 


The course of instructiow embraces a fulland thorough pre- 
sentation of the various departments of medical Science taught 
in the Leading Colleges ot America ; together with much ad. 
ditional matter not imparted in any other institution, viz : recent 
and important discoveries in physiology, bearit.g upon dieg:osis 
and practice ; amore thorough and tical system of Mate. 
ria Medica and Pharmacy—aud a rmed system of practice, 
based upon extensive ex ice and scientific research, which 
enables the practitioner better to preserve the vital energies— 
to discard the use of mercurial medicines, and general depletion 
and to treat with success many medical and surgical cases, that 
baffle the usual resourcesof medicine. Six or seven lectures 
and examinations will be ~ daily. Candidates of gradua 
tion, in addition to the preliminary of study, must have at- 
tended two regular collegiate courses of medical lectures, (the 
last of which must be in Institute,) or one course after four 
years’ practice, 

The Institute was chartered in 1845.—The classes in attend- 
ance upon the lectures have numbered as follows; 1845 6, 8]— 
1946-7, 127—1947-8, 220. It is expected that in two or three 
years its classes will be among the largest in the United States. 
The collegiate edifice (corner of Court and Plum streets) will 
be enlarged in 1849, sufficient for the reception of 900 or 1000 


pupils. 

oc upon business or soliciting information, must be ad- 
dress to the matpenenes, (post paid.) Notesot solvent Banks, 
of the States in which the students reside, will be received in 
pay ment of fees. Board may be obtained in the city at from $2 





to $3 per week. 
T.V. MORROW, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Cincinnati, July 29, 1843. aul? 
RUDOLPH ARRIGUE 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 2 ASTOR HOUSE, 
Barclay Street, New York. 
EGS leave to inform his triends and the public that his ar- 
rangements for the speedy and cheap importation of foreign 
books are now unrivalied in this country, and that orders en- 
trusted to his care will meet with te attention. Orders 
are sent to Europe by every Steamer, and returns obtained by the 
Next German Sieamer, thus limiting the time required for filling 
any order to from two to three months. He feels bound to express 
his thanks to his numerous friends forthe ample encourage- 
ment he is enjoying, and he will continue to justify their confi 
— by the most punctual and faithful discharge of his obliga 
ns. 


List of Recent Importations. 

J. Salvador, Geschichte der Romerherrschaft in Judea und det 
Zerstorung Jertsalems. Deutsch von Ludw. Eichler, 2 
vols. 8vo. with 4 maps. Bremen, 1848 Sewed, $8. 

FP. W. Barthold’s Deutschland und die Hugenotten Geschichte 
des Einflusses der Deutschen auf Frankreichs kirchliche 
und bu:geriiche Verhaltnisse von der Zeit des Schmalkaldi- 
schen Bundes bis zum Gesetz von Nantes 163]-1598. Ist vol. 

» 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $2 25. : 
A very important work on the important period of the six 


teenth century. 

Dr. K. W. Ideler, Der Wahnsinn in seine: psychologischen und 
socialen Bedeutung erlautert durch Krankengeschichten. ist 
vol, 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 76. 

ot Viamisch-Belgien, 2 vols. 8vo. Bremen, 1848. Sew 


A very superior work on Belgium with rd to its origi 
historical development, political and sociel movements, hne 
arts, language, &e. &c. 

Politische Denkwurdigkeiten aus Oelsner’s Schriften herausgeg- 
v. Dr G Oelsner-Monmorque. 1 vol. 8vo. Bremen, 1¢48- 
Sewed, $! 75. 

Half of these interesting memoirs are written in the French 
language. 

Schwarze und Weisse; Skizzen aus Bourbon von Dr. Oelsner 
Monmorgue, 12mo. Bremen, 1848. Sewed, $1 25. 

A very spirited .@uti Slavery Book. 

C, Reinhold’s gesammelte Novellen. 2 Baende, 1} vol. Die Kim 
~ 7 ages 2d vol. Real and Ideal. Bremen, 13848. Sew 

, $2 50. 

One of the preductions in Belles Lettres deserving a more 
than passing notice, 

Catalogues, ancient and modern, and all bibliographical infor- 
mation regarding Germany, France and the North of Europe 
are, on applicatio:, readily furnished b 

RUDOLIH GARRIGUE, 
823 2 Astor House, (Barclay st.) New York 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Genet 
al Agent tor the Central Homex pathic Pharmec) #! L+!P 
sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the frie sof the System, that he has always 02 
hand a good assortment ot Homeopathic Medicines. in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and ‘TrituraveD* 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand bu 
rope. tf n20 





ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. ' 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity ° 
Industrial Association, founded on Christian Brotherhood 


and Unity. By H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19} cts. 
or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
m 26 No.9 Spruce 
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